Routes to tour in Germany 
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The German Fairy 
Tale Route 


■ Minitani 
■MfOaynhauiM • 


German roacfs will get you 
there - even if nostalgia is 
your destination. On your next’ 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes in 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 


■ad Rynnonl t 1 BadtnwardM 


Nauhiuij 
Bad Karl tliitofi ■ 


Hann,MUni»anJ 


■ad Soodan-Alianifart 


• AJifald 
■ Lautarbach ' 

SImmuV* Behluehltfii 
nhiuini . 


1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, home of 
MQnchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 


("Y7T VV DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
UZ_ I a B FURTOURISMUSEV 

Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


A human dimension to 
the Helsinki process 


T he CSCE review conference in 
Vienna, now nearing iis end. may 
prove to have been ihc most striking 
success in the process, embodied in the 
<975 Helsinki accords, of gradual eli- 
mination of the antitheses that brought 
about the division nl Europe. 

In years of hard work. Western and 
non-aligned stales have succeeded in 
making the "human dimension" the nuc- 
leus of (he CSCE package. 

The "third basket" of the 1975 Final 
Act has emerged as the touchstone of 
what people in Eastern Europe are Imp- 
ing for: that the extension and consoli- 
dation of human rights will facilitate the 
coexistence of states with different so- 
cial systems. 


Lh.»- tin.U-ilm-miii.nl ii.m.lmnw .h:.p- 

ed in Vienna will deal with issues rang- 
ing irom improvements in family reuni- 
fication and prisoners' rights to freedom 
of travel and the unhindered exchange 
of information and opinion. 

The Soviet Union has approved many 
of the proposals contained in the draft 
submitted by the neutral and non- 
aligned stales, including a verification 
procedure for fulfilling conditions laid 
down in the "third basket." 

An even more important fact, and 
one often overlooked, is that the West 
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has persuaded the Soviet Union, after 
years of stalling by the Kremlin, not to 
regard the CSCE as the substitute for a 
peace treaty reaffirming the Soviet 
sphere or influence established in 1945. 

This success must not be jeopardised 
by the West letting itself be put under 
time pressure.. • 

. At the beglnni ng of th4 Vienna review 
conference the Soviet Union proposed 
holding a conference on the “humfin ^di- 
mension” in Moscoyv. Bonn Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich ■ Genschcr was 
first to takc up this proposal. * 


The three Western Allies, after initial 
scepticism, have since agreed to accept 
the Soviet proposal on the understand- 
ing tluit unofficial human-rights orga- 
nisations can attend the Moscow con- 
ference and express their views. 

The proposed conference will be pre- 
ceded by talks in Paris next year, in 
Copenhagen in 1990 and in Moscow or 
Geneva in 1991. 

The 35 CSCE member-stales will not 
agree to meet in Moscow until the 
Kremlin is prepared to accept glnsnosl 
for all "third basket" issues. 

The Soviet Union now insists on the 
West und the neutrals agreeing in the 
Vienna final declaration to hold the 
1991 conference in Moscow. 

Britain, along with Canada and the 
Netherlands, refuses to commit itself, 
thereby delaying the conclusion of the 
Vienna conference. 

Everyone, in contrast, agrees that ne- 
gotiations on conventional arms in |-'u- 
r u p e gr L -vit n T w ae g t ntm rll , the« ffli » rti o^ 
cumenl has been issued in Vienna. 

So no one knows if Moscow would 
make concessions on this point. 

Views may differ on whether it is 
right to set ever higher-human rights 
standards, this being the approach 
adopted by the United States in particu- 
lar in the Austrian capital. 

In the final analysis only Mr Gorba- 
chov can say how far Moscow can af- 
ford to accept this, with its difficult 
domestic and economic situation. 

But it would be dangerous to sacrifice 
the progress made at the CSCE talks tu 
hopes of the catching hold of the "cloak 
of history" in the form of the reform 
plans and- fine-sounding disarmament 
proposals made to the West by the Soviet 
lender. Jt would also be running too high 
a risk for the West to bank solely on the 
person of Mr Gorbachov. • 


F oreign Minister Hans-Dictrich 
Genscher’s meeting with his French 
opposite number, Roland Dumas, was 


Chancellor Kohl’s visit to Moscow. : 

It was also more thdn n mere prelude 
to the 52nd round of Franco-German 
consultations. ! 

It was more about Bonn and Paris 
joining forces — and being seen to do 
so. 

, Heri* Genschcr and M. Dumas agreed 
in 1985 to coordinate their activities 
They have rejoined forces since tho So- 
cialists' return to power in Paris and M. 
Dumas’ return to the Quai d’Orsay. ■ ' ■ 

The 1 first instance was Herr Genscher’s 
urgent advocacy of 1 an international ban 
oil chemical weapons of all kinds. Hfeis 
worried by the risk of proliferation.. : 

Yet experience hai shovVn thal 'ho 
alone ;is not in a position to -keep; the 
project on the boil; So Paris has -t lent 






CHANCELLOR IN MOSCOW. Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl (right) is wel- 
comed by Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai Ryehkov at the beginning of a four- 
day official vialt to the Soviet Union. Four other Cabinet ministers are also in 
the Bonn party. ii*h«i.> -ip... 


Fur months the view generally held in 
the West was that the CSCE review con- 
ku-ncj nni-.l beo\LT ( b> the VS Piesid- 
cnftaTcV&tfohs on ff ‘November, allow- 
ing time for convention nl arms control 
talks to begin in the final weeks of Mr 
Reagan's second term as President. 

But that was a misinterpretation of 
the situation. Washington's leeway will 
be limited until Mr Reagan's successor 
assumes office, while the CSCE process 
will continue beyond the presidency of 
either Mr Bush or Mr Dukakis. 

As for the talks on reducing the con- 
ventional imbalance of Naio and War- 
saw Pact forces, they seem sure to be 
the most difficult and longest exercise in 
the whole gamut of arms control. 

They will Involve crucial security pol- 
icy aspects rooted, in the final analysis, 
in the unresolved German Question. 

An apt tenet is that success at the 
CSCE conference will come to anyone 
who "stays at the table 10 minutes long- 


Genscher and 

1 . ■** * ’*»«•■ i" I I ■r/b 

Dumas 
rejoin forces 


SUddeuiscneTkitung 


hand and officially convened b confer* 
enc6 to be held 'early' in January : h( 
which to reaffirm, as an initial measure’, 
the Geneva protocol’ banning chenilchl 
warfare..' ' ' 1 ' ' = • - ' 

A further point, dn which the two TdH 
sign Ministers 'have., joined . forces is 
modernisation of ' short-range nucle&r 


vr limn the Russians." The issues dis- 
cussed ;il the CSCE talks and future ik- 
gi-ti.ilums i < u »n\e ill Kuul .it ms ci.-mwl 
will be more important Tor the future of 
Europe than either party- political is- 
sues in the West or the Soviet leadership 
in the Kremlin. 

Those vs ho appreciate Mr Gorba- 
chov’s economic problems and (he ex- 
tent to which he will remain dependent 
on Western cooperation will under- 
stand that the West stands a fair chance 
of succeeding if only it stands united. 

The Eastern Europeans, for whom the 
CSCE process may prove an important 
means of ensuring some degree of inde- 
pendence, would be the first to concede 
that the West holds the better cards. 

So it must insist on linkage of human 
rights and security and retain sufficient 
patience to consolidate this link as the 

basis of its policy. , . ' , 

• Jan Ret fen berg 

(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zcliung 
fur Douuchland', 2 lOctober 19881 


missiles. Bonn in general, and Herr 
Genscher in particular, feels a decision 
on stationing nevy systems will not be 
neo&saiy uptM the early 1990s., .. 

. The US, Congress does not agree. 
Once. again Paris has backed the Ger- 
man view. M. Dumas and President Mit- 
terrand ore- both-, on record as having 
$ aid it might be better iq wait apd see 
whqthcr conventional disarmament 
talks achieve results. 

• Conventional:. arms control talks wjll 
hpt i; begin -before the . year's end nhd 
ttyusi' iii M. Mitterrand's view, be al- 
lowed at ieast> two years in which to 
prove thpir worth*. . •. 1 . . . 

Heir Gepschor. Hew to Moscow with 
Qbapcoilqr JCoji). M.; Dumas will bs fly- 
ing|tp Moscow yri th i President Mitter- 
rand soon afterward. . . ; . 

/Mr Gorbachov is unltkoly.to Jail to see 
the similarities iiuhe Yievteof both men, 

i ^(Sfldcleutw baiZallung, MU nic(i ( 22 October 1988 ); 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Dangers lurking 
deep within 
perestroika 

C onfusion ami misunderstanding ore li- 
able tu cloud any policy aimed at 
reaching new horizons. This is wlmi has 
happened to policies affecting relations 
l^cl ween Germany and (he Soviet Union. 

Views may differ on whether Bonn's 
policy toward Moscow, m part of its 
Osipnliiik in general, is aimed at new 
horiznns. But that is not the point. 

The point Is that it might he seen in 
this light. Ho analysis must lake this into 
nceount. It must do so to ensure llml 
those who lire in charge of German for- 
eign and security policy remain aware of 
the risks tluii may result front good will 
and from attempts to steer a course of 
change in Europe. 

Special attention must he paid to 
public opinion in the federal Republic 
of Germany. As the latest surveys have 
shown. Germans like Mr Gorbachov 
anil lire .steadily gaining confidence in 
Ids policy. Direct comparison between 
President Reagan and President Gorba- 
chov is revealing. 

The freely elected leader of one of the 
world's oldest democracies gets 54-per- 
cent support, whereas approval of Mr 
Gorbachov, who a mere month ago eli- 
minated rivals and trouble- makers in 
the classic communist manner by oust- 
ing them and assuming full power him- 
self, enjoys 84-pcr-ccnl support. 

Admiration of the advocate of inno- 
vation has plainly prevailed over mis- 
trust of the instruments of his power 
and the way he uses them. 

West Germans appear to be keenly 
aware of the need for power to used, but 
mainly to clear the rubble of socialism 
rather than on domestic issues and on 
politics in the West. 

The fund of goodwill Mr Gorbachov 
clearly enjoys shells an entirely new 
light on the “comparison of values" be- 
tween the systems. 

[t is steadily becoming a genuine 
comparison, with comparable values 
available for comparison. 

That would fulfil a hope expressed by 
Mr Gorbachov in his speech on 2 No- 
vember 1987 marking the 70ih anniver- 
sary of the Russian Revolution. 

He said: “In other words it is a matter 
of whether capitalism will he capable of 
adjusting to the conditions of a fair 
comparison between the intellectual va- 
lues of the two worlds." 

This adjust meni is in full swing, with 
the "fair comparison" being reaffirmed 
by poll s of public npi nion . 

Confidence in Mr Gorbachov is on 
the increase, while his system has been 
neutralised in its difference from the 
Western system by having been accept- 
ed as a eompnruhlc entity. 

A further forecast the Soviet leader 
made last year is increasingly coming in- 
to its own: "New thinking Is gradually 
making headway in inter national affairs 
and destroying the stereotypes of anti- 
Sovietism and eliminating mistrust of 
our initiatives and activities.” 

It must be admitted that one of the 
strong points of democratic; constitu- 
tional government is that internationally 
it cun move freely And without inhibi- 
tions or fears of contact, being safely 
aware of its own quality. 

Yet what if this freedom from Wav is 
reflected in opinion polls of the kind 


mentioned curlier, thereby making secur- 
ity precautions, another policy aspect, 
steadily come to seem, in the eyes of the 
general public, increasingly superfluous? 

What makes Herr Kohl's visit to Mos- 
cow anil Mr Gorbachov's visit to Bonn 
next spring so fascinating is the competi- 
tion between this ngendn and that of ties 
with the West, including factors such as 
"modernisation" anil nn "overall concept." 

It already .seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion that the quest for an overall mili- 
tary concept commissioned by the North 
Atlantic Council meeting in Reykjavik in 
June 1987 will lie upstaged, especially in 
the eyes of the German public, by a 
marked thaw in lias! -West relations. 

A modernisation of nuclenr weapons, 
should the overall concept deem it in- 
dispensable, can hardly lie implemented 
when there is no public feeling of being 
under military threat. 

It matters less whether this reduced 
perception of the Soviet threat is attribut- 
able to the impressive diplomacy of Mr 
(iorhncluiv or to the rhetoric of good will 
tlial has heon the West's response. 

Psychology is here involved, and the 
psychology clearly contraindicates a 
fresh round of military modernisation, 
no matter how constantly modernisa- 
tion may continue in the East. 

We are fast arriving at a state of af- 
fairs in which such balances of power 
can no longer be struck. In East- West 
ties, for one. we are oil the brink of fresh 
disarmament expectations. 

They will naturally take time to lest, 
and it will inevitably be a time in which 
the wait-and-see attitude will prevail. 

What is more, Bonn is steadily com- 
ing lo feel that there can be little or no 
question ot investing as much political 
capita] in arms modernisation as was 

last done in 1 983. 

Last but not least, the Soviet leader is 
not seen .i* just a man of nice word-, arid 
resounding rhetoric. At a recent meet- 



ing in Bonn of the New York-based 
East-West Forum perestroika was seen 
as a measure of self-containment or 
self-rollback by the Soviet Union. 

In other words, Mr Gorbachov's 
blunt and relentless references to the 
enormous shortcomings of the Soviet 
system have lessened the threateningly 
monolithic fncade of the East Bloc 
against which Nuto set out to take arms 
nearly 40 years ago. 

In other words still, 40 years of de- 
terrence have done socialism less da- 
mage in its self-assessment than Mr 
Gorbachov's perestroika. 

The Soviet leader may be trying to 
capitalise on this state of affairs and 
derive benefit and renewed strength 
from a forward thrust, but the German 
political preference is undeniable. 

Bonn's attitude is bused more on 
"management of the decline'' than on 
"deterrence." which necessitates entire- 
ly new definitions of defence in the se- 
curity policy context. 

As yet not even a start to u new lan- 
guage or n new definition hus been 
made. Instead, expect a thins -• and the 
business of "cooperative security" — are 
flourishing. 

One etui hut hope that German policy 
will be dra fled and outlined by sound 
interpreters. Otherwise the new dynam- 
ism in Osipnliiik will lead only to fresh 
misunderstandings where we can least 
afford them: with our friends in the 
West. 1 .. Jfiomns Kitfinger 

(KlivirliscliLT MciktirThrisi unit Well. 

Bonn, 2.1 Oeliihvr |VMH) 


More realistic attitudes in 
German-Turkish relations ? 


I love the Germans, the Germans 
love machines, contemporary Tur- 
kish poet Fa/.il Hiisnii Daglnrcu says in 
a revealing aphorism. 

It illustrates what is to be made of 
the traditional ties of German- Turkish 
friendship to which constant reference 
was made during President llvreit's 
slate visit to Bonn. 

The Turks probably place greater 
value on them Ilian die Germans, who 
ns a rule see them in a historical, econ- 
omic and political cmilcxl. 

The lurks, in contrast, tocl an im- 
mediate and direct relation, an "affin- 
ity” with the Germans. 

German-’ Turkish friendship is an un- 
deniable fact. It is based in history on 
the close ties between Prussia, and la- 
ter Imperial Germany, and the Otto- 
man Empire. 


adjustment, that Turkish residents 
have not, by and large, been assimilat- 
ed. 

The Berlin borough of Krcuzbcrg, 
arguably a Turkish enclave on German 
soil, is symbolic of this failure. 

Progressively-minded people might 
like lo clamour for the assimilation of 
Turkish residents in Germany, but it is 
unlikely to come about in the years 
ahead cither. 

Existing difficulties arc nil too easily 
forgotten. A realistic appraisal of the 1 
situation cannot fail to acknowledge j 

dint millions of migrants from other : 
parts of the world have not been sue* j 
ccssfully integrated anywhere. 1 

'There is still a substantial dislike of ; 
Algerians in France, while Britain has 
failed to assimilntc its Indian and Pa- 
kistani communities. 


Both empires came to an end in the 
comradcship-in-arnis of the First 
World War. 'The l urks continue to ref- 
er to this lirst war with pleasure where- 
as tile Germans Unn'l. 

Germany today no longer needs this 
Ciiinradeslup-in-arins, nl course. 

Kcntal Alatiirk. the Imindcr of mod- 
ern Turkey, held the Germans in high 
esteem. In 1934 he presciendv foresaw 
the outbreak of a Second World War 
lie astutely anticipated as ending disas- 
trously for Germany. 

In the 1930s turkey otfered politi- 
cal asylum to exiled Germans such as 
Ernst Reuter, later Mayor of post-war 
Berlin. 


■Even in the United States, a pro- , 
vcrhiul melting-pot, most minorities { 
still lend separate and distinctive lives 
— and not just Hispanics but even the 
extremely adaptable Chinese. 

In their respective urban areas flu- 
ency in Spanish or Chinese is more im- 
portant than English. 

So many experts who are far Trout 
ill-disposed toward the Turks are nl 
the opinion that coexistence in har- 
mony will only be possible if there is 
no further increase in their number. 

It would, on the other hand, be un- 
realistic to expect it lo decline by any 
great extent. 


Clcrmnn academic* in Istanbul nnd 
Ankara helped to modernise Turkey in 
line with Ataturk’s ideas, nnd Turkey 
owes its present secular legal system to 
a large extent to German lawyers who 
taught at Turkish universities in those 
days. 

German-Turkish tics grew even 
closer after the war. especially once 
Ankara had joined Nato. 

Economic cooperation has steadily 
been extended lo the point at which the 
Federal Republic is now Turkey's fore- 
most trading partner. 

Bunn is a leading source of econom- 
ic and development aid, while Turkey 
has lately emerged as u popular holi- 
day destination for German tourists. 

Thiil helps them tu get to know more 
about a country that is mostly in Asia 
hut engaged in strenuous efforts to 
catch up with the West. 

But the nodal point of German-Tur- 
kislt relations, as was reaffirmed dur- 
ing President Evren's visit, is the 1.5 
million Turkish migrant workers ^ 
their families in Germany. 

In recent years there have been up- 
sets despite the progress mftde in rel- 
ations between Turks and Germans in 
the Federal Republic. 

Bonn Tell obliged to require Turkish 
residents to hold visas. Measures were 
introduced to limit their number. They 
w«rp accompanied by critical Turkish 
comments. 

Many Germans agree that these 
measures arc “illiberal" and accuse 
their rellnw-eounlrymen of xenophob- 
ia, nn argument the Turkish press is 
only tub huppy to take up. 

'The two sides arc slowly but surely 
sounding a more realistic note that 
could herald the friendship of old com- 
ing into its own. ; 

The fact is, despite some degree of 


Turkish official* in Ankara have 
lately indicated that they are aware ol 
the difficulties faced by the Federal 
Republic, which is not a country that 
has traditionally welcomed immigrants 
and is beset by high unemployment as 
a further obstnclc to the assimilation of 
more Turks. 

Turkish newspapers often take a dif- 
ferent view. They occasionally berate 
the Germans in a display of bias that 
lakes some beating. 

They fail to mention that many of 
their fellow-countrymen who live in 
Germany arc a far cry from the Wes- 
ternised Turkish upper classes., 

Groups that regard the Germans as 
"impure" because they .e'at pork and 
drink alcohol (to name only two, more 
venial sins) have lately gained increas- 
ing support. 

President Evren is well aware of this 
fact, but many Germans who would 
like lo see thcmsclvps as friends of tne 
Turks arc either unaware of it or prefer 
.•Wdt.reiM.rd lt.jj, o// - (lg cihuer Urth " 

(Frnnkfuricr AllgcmcinuZctiung 
fur Deutschland, 2 1 Ociolicr IV8B1 
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BAVARIA AFTER STRAUSS 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


A succession without the 
usual petty infighting 


; DIE® ZEIT 

B arely a fortnight after Franz Josef 
Strauss's funeral, Bavaria has a new 
government and the CSU lias agreed on 
a new parly leader. 

The changeover has been swift and 
seemingly smooth in a country where 
political reshullles lend to take weeks of 
wrangling. 

Seldom has a transition been ns i rou- 
ble-free, especially in an instance such 
us this, when an out standing personality 
such as llerr Strauss has died .suddenly 
without putting his affairs in order. 

The shock of this sudden and utterly 
unexpected loss and the feeling ol re- 
spect for the outstanding personality ol 
the dead man may well have been ins- 
trumental in bringing about this text- 
hook example ol a succession without 
petty infighting mu! vociferous rivalry. 

Tactical considerations inav also 
have played a part, certainly in the ease 
of Gcrolil Tundlcr. who chose not it. 
stand against either Then Waigel as 
CSU leader or Max Slreibl as Prime 
Minister. 

Herr ‘1 nndler even chose not to stand 
for deputy leader ol the CSU, possibly 
because he feels that the more dilficuhv 
Herr Waigel and llerr Slreibl have in 
handling llerr SnaiisC* legacy, the Itke- 
■4wwWm-to.bc til the ready m-ihe-wtntui- 
should tile need arise. 

It might not, of course. Successors 
have often been known to plough their 
own lurrow on taking over from an out- 
standing predecessor; they have often 
emerged as personalities in their own 
right. 

What is more, the swift change-over 
of power in Munich has made a further 


T heo Waigel was the. right man to 
lead the CSU into the 21st century. 
Anton Jaumann, his political mentor, 
.said in May 1 987. 

Herr Jaumann was merely referring 
to the CSU's Swabian region, which Dr 
Waigel look over from him last year. 

But Dr Waigel. 49. the son of a brick- 
layer and small holder, now seems set to 
lake over as leader or the entire party. 

Nmv the CSU's executive committee 
has decided in his favour there can be 
no doubt that a clear majority of the 
UlUO-plus delegates at the mid-Novcm- 
hi r party conference w ill vote for him to 
succeed '**■ * : 

As CSU leader in the Bonn Bundes- 
tag he has made a name for hintsclf us a 
loyal supporter of the CDll/CSU-FDI’ 
coalition and of Chancellor Kohl, the 
CDIJ leader. 

llerr Strauss said only a few months 
ago that Chancellor Kohl would gladly 
have seen Dr Waigel serve as Economic 
Affairs Minister in his Federal Cabinet. 

But Dr Kohl will 1 now have to wait u 
couple of years — and win the next gen- 
eral election. Dr Waigel has made it 
clear that he intends to remain . CSU 
lender in the Bundestag once he is voted 
■CSU 1 leader at the forthcoming Munich 
party conference. ' : 

Close associates say that lie- will defi- 
nitely have to be made a Cabinet Minis- 
ter if the GDU/CSU retains power in 


political point. Contrary to the general 
assumption, the CSU lias evidently al- 
ways been more Ilian just Franz Josef 
Strauss. 

The smooth and maiier-of-eourse 
transition may be deserving of respect 
and stand out like nn exclamation point, 
but it still leaves a fair number of ques- 
tion marks. 

The division of labour between the 
two successors may make sound sense, 
with Premier Slreibl standing lor Bavar- 
ia and the Bavarian soil! and CSU lead- 
er-to-be Waigel for the CSU's national 
role, but both men face the same funda- 
mental problems. 

I lerr Strauss was always portrayed ax 
the larger-than-life unifying figure uf 
conservatives and nationals of all hues. 

Bui their wishes and hopes usually 
found best expression when, after the 
return of the (TJU/CSIJ to power in 
Bonn in l l >K2. he repeatedly called for 
more depth and a more siriking ami 
straightforward policy approach. 

I hat was particularly important lot 
the overwhelming maturity ol Bavarian 
inters, a eombinuiinn nl principled Ca- 
tholics. middle classes, artisan*, farmers 
and erstwhile reliigee*. 

To what extent can Herr Stieihl. a 
former Passion Play actor yet a sober 
and Icvcl-hcudcdd mail, do justice to 
ihese sentiment*? 

Similar questions arise at national le- 
vel. As CSU leader in the Bundestag 
anti ilepulv leader ol the CDU CSC 
—ymrnmwetmtry pmw4*r W i ge fhBBWiiy 
ccssfully reconciled Bonn with Munich 
and vice-versa. 

But this feat. may well prove even 
more difficult if he retains both jobs in 
addition to the leadership of the CSU in 
Munich. 

Undeniable differences exist between 
the CDU and the CSU. Will he empha- 
sise smooth mediation and reconcila- 


Ready to step 
into shoes 
of der Alte 



Much in common with Strauss r . . 
Jhed Waigel. .'(Phujutdpv). 

the 1990 general election.' A quieter 
person 1 than -Herr Strauss,' Dr Waigel 
readily refers lb and . quotes Herr 
Strauss, who- is now piously referred ip 
, in the CSU as derAlie (The Old Man); !•: 


tiou or attach greater importance lo 
maintaining the CSU's distinctive pro- 
file? 

In the complicated three-cornered 
coalition lies between the CDU. the 
CSU and the FDP peace and quiet — 
and n mure husinesslike relationship — 
may now prevail. 

The CSU in Bavaria will need to set- 
tle down to its new leadership, as will 
the Free Democrats under new manage- 
ment, as it were. So Chancellor Kohl, 
the CDU leader, seems likely to have an 
easier time of it for a while. 

Yet that in no way solves the funda- 
mental problem uf how- to retain the 
allegiance of the right wing of the CDU/ 
CSU now Herr Strauss is no longer 
around to rally their support. 

This even poses n problem for the 
CSU, and if its still extremely substan- 
tial electoral support were to decline, 
how could the continued decline in sup- 
port for the CL) 1 1 possibly be olfset? 

This i* an increasingly urgent issue, 
with CDU support declining in the 
north, in the west ami even as far south 
as the Rhinelaiiil-Palalinale. 

The leadership change-over in the 
FDP in no way simplilies mutters. The 
Free Democrat will no longer benefit 
from I lerr Strauss's irrational attacks on 
them. 

Under i 'mini l.ainhsilorfl's leader- 
ship they will, however, canvass support 
in the middle class and small business 
wing of CDU supporters (while still up- 
holding Liberal viewpoints on constitu- 
tional issues). 

As for CDl ! general secretary I leuier 
Cieisslu's tentative bids to enlist sup- 
port Hi the political lull ol the CDl.‘. he 
may now have to hold his In e. 

All told. then, the Bonn coalition will 
need lo concentrate on holding mi l»» its 
picsciii position. The CDl 1 * SV in p.itn- 
. i.ijl l j| ..i& with .die old problem ol 

shifting voter loyalties within the coalition. 

Its gravest threat must he the risk of a 
fair number of CDU 'CSU supporters 
now abstaining at the polls, some because 
they miss Herr Strauss and what he stood 
for. others because they dislike the idea 
of I lerr Geisslcr's reform bid having been 
spiked. Curt-CJirisiitiH kaiser 

(Dil-Zl-iI. Iliunliure. 2 I Ociohcr IVSS) 

Yet he is so self-assured in the way he 
handles Herr Strauss's political legacy 
. that he had no qualms about telling 
amusing anecdotes about Herr Strauss 
during the funeral ceremony held nt the 
Bavarian mission in Bonn. 

One such anecdote dated back to just 
over a year ago, when Hcrf Strauss was 
still a member of the Bonn Bundestag. 

Perplexed by the complicated voting 
procedure, he mode an inadvertent mis- 
take in the voting for Bundestag deputy 
speaker, licking the name of the Greens* 
candidate on his ballot paper. 

Dr Waigel was shocked, happening to 
■‘hove glanced tit Herr Strnu.ss as he was 
1 marking his paper. He quickly arranged 
for a rubber to be discreetly passed tu 
Herr Strauss. 

At. the end of weeks of coal i lion lalks : 
after the 19K7 general election llerr t 
Slrnuss offered. to address Dr Waigel oti 
first-name terms (using the familiar xec- 
| nnd person singular rather than the fnr- 
; mql second person plural), 
i Dr Wuigef has been known to hiqt 
■that Herr Strauss whs very imich.u .fa-' 
! thgr figure and that their relationship 
wa|s qn that basis. ; 

'Herr Slrnuss, he said, was pne of the 
,! vety Tew people (oilier ihnu his parents) 
who addressed him as Theodor (rathqr 
th|m;as Theo). And Herr Strauss regU- 
! laijly gave hint &■ pipe ns a CjiriStmqs 
f - Continued on page 4? - 



Capable treasurer . . . Max Strelbl. 

(I'Im in* ti|*.i) 

New Premier 
cuts a less 
ebullient figure 

M ax Slreibl, the new Bavarian Premi- 
er. is a quieter and less ebullient fi- 
gure than Ft an/ Joscl Strauss. 

He was l-iitanee Muiislei under lleii 
Strauss, and the decision In the l SC m 
the Bavarian state assembly in in >m mate 
him as il* sole candidate l»*i die I'remiei- 
sltip is» mid. until revcntly. have cine as a 
surprise. 

Set llerr Slreibl. ?*'. Healed Midi a la 
v i »ti r able unpiessii >ti a* Deputy I'utmu 
.ittei llerr Strauss'*, death that Ik mm mi 
emerged as the in. in m< *si likely in ok- 
eeetl 

Lls-lnld laiuUU. UllUtllCI pi'll. llll.il .»lle- 
cessor built lip by Herr Strauss, is regular- 
ly described in some sections of the media 
ax a grim- faced cherub. 

Herr Slreibl is a cheerful father- figure, 
like Herr Strauss's predecessor A lions 
Goppel and Herr Strnu.ss himself in Ins la- 
ter years. 

Herr Slreibl has many other features 
thai might reasonably be ex peeled of a Ba- 
varian Premier. He has flic right figure for 
the traditional Bavarian costume, has a 
marked .sense of harmony and. above all. 
can look back on u suitable career. 

He was born in Ohcrammergau. where 
his father was a hotelier, in 1932. His first 
love was the village's famous Passion Play. 
He acted first as an angel, then us a Ro- 
man. and today he is merely one of the ext- 
ras. 

He went to a Benedictine senior school 
in Ettal and read law at Munich Univers- 
ity. graduating in 1 959. 

Two years Infer he was appointed to a 
senjur position in the Bavarian stale chan- 
cellery, "while back home in Gunniseh- 
Paricnkircheii he beavered away ill his 
po litical career.; 1 - .. . . ' 

He was a faunder-jnember of the Junge 
Union , the CDU. - CSU youth wing, in Gar; 
mischi. finally serving its slate chairman. 

lie was elected to ihc Oherwmncignu 
district council nnd then, in I9fil. to the 
Bavarian Mule assembly. In 19(»7 he wok 
appointed CSU general secretary. . ; 

, Seven years later, having gained a rcpul- 
lat Ion for being patient and attentive lo de- 
tail.' Itfc wax appointed Finance Minister, (i 
was a demanding portfolio (hul the CSU 
way not alone in feeling he handled well. ; 
Hill policy - was lo keep Bavarian debts 
. us |j?w ax possible while ensuring econom- 
ic growth, industrial development nnd new 
investment. It »g regarded, both in Bavaria 

and further afield, nfi exemplary j ’ 

. ' ' ’ Elisaheih ffanwlsbergcr- 

; OlambucRor Abunilbiui, 1.K Ociubar I9H8) 
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■ THE POLITICAL PARTIES 

No longer as white as the driven snow: 
financial scandals hit Greens 


T he Greens hove long heen no less 
adept tli u ii the established political 
parties in Bonn at saying one thing anil 
meaning another. 

At a recent session of their national 
executive committee they dealt mainly 
with money, hut the marathon session, 
with its undertones of venom and per- 
sonal rancour testified to n special skir- 
mish in the war of attrition between 
wings of the parly. 

For over a year the Greens have been 
unable In deny that there have been fi- 
nancial scandals of one magnitude or 
another in their ranks. 

They may be attributable to a casual 
"alternative" attitude toward money, an 
outlook that doesn't take receipts ami 
records, decisions and ledger entries 
very seriously. 

In some instances party members 
may have "interpreted" decisions to 
their own advantages to the brink of 
I rand (or beyond), being tempted by the 
ready flow of "government money." 

Whatever the reason, all political 
parlies have skeletons of this kind in the 
cupboard and hope against hope that 
the details will never come to light. 

The much graver point is that the 
Greens are evidently reluctant to settle 
their scandals frankly anil in the open. 

Helmut Lippelt. spokesman lor the 
parliamentary party, says the price they 
arc having to pay is a "radical loss of 
credibility." 


I le might just as well have added that 
the Greens are in the process of forfeit- 
ing once and for all their claim to be- 
have more respectably than other part- 
ies. 

They are irresponsibly jettisoning an 
important vote-earning argu mem — and 
heightening the infighting that has al- 
ready paralysed them. 

Fiimneiul malpractices in connect ion 
with a building in a lloun suburb bought 
for conversion Ititu a hew party head of- 
fice were only ostensibly the lip of ihe 
iceberg. 

The building was bought for DM l .4m 
and hns been converted Tor between 
DM3m and DM Ini. Many level-headed 
Greens feel the whole business has heen 
an appalling waste of money. 

He that as it may, income tux. health 
insurance and social security contribu- 
tions seem not to have been paid in re- 
spect of wages earned by former drug 
Lidilicis who helped with the conversion 
work. 

Paperwork appeals to have been 
forged and the public prosecutor's of- 
fice has shown interest in some aspects 
of the affair, while others have been set- 
tled — as far as possible — by additional 
payments. 

A majority of the Greens probablv 
console themselves with the thought 
that the construction workers will at 
least have earned a little money. Hut 
have others, including leading Greens. 


also helped themselves to a cash bonus? 
Who is to blame for a scandal that hns 
so lastingly shaken the credibility of a 
party that is so vociferously critical of 
everything and everyone? 

Has the national executive tried to 
pass the buck to the site manager, to the 
auditor or even to outsiders? Can the 
leading Greens claim to have nil easy 
con science ? 

Tlie.se uic questions that must defi- 
nitely be asked of u national executive 
on which the ’'fundamentalists" have n 
majority and which has a reputation for 
being less than above-board in the way 
it bundles the party’s business. 

There have been references to un- 
usual advance payments and grants, to 
missing statements of accounts, to duhi- 
uus fees paiil and cash pledges that were 
either not honoured or had to be ap- 
proved al ter the event by party bodies. 

I he national executive has appointed 
a commission of inquiry. But is the com- 
mission icully in a position to investig- 
ate freely and independently? Was its 
purpose to expose or to cover up mal- 
practices? 

C ritics id the national executive say 
not all the cards have been laid on (he 
table. A chronological outline of events 
drawn up by Lukas Beckmann, the 
Greens' loiiucr national business ma- 
nager and spokesman, makes one won- 
der. 

In the long term the Greens will be 
unable to avoid having the books audit- 
ed l'\ qualified .iccouiil.llllv 

For the time being, however, the na- 
tional executive has ruled that while 
there may have been political mistakes 
in the way the affair was handled there 
can be no question of individual blame. 

Members of the executive represent- 
ing other wings of the parly were out- 
voted. which cannot have conic as much 
of a surprise (many knowledgeable cri- 
tics didn't bother to attend the meeting). 

The relative strength of the various 
wings on the national executive is a 


Continued from page 3 

present. Dr Waigcl feels he has much in 
common with llerr Strauss in origins 
and career. His parents, like Herr 
Strauss's, were ordinary folk. 

Like Tlcrr Strauss, he went to uni- 
versity. is fond of using quotations that 
testify to his classical education — and 
yet remains deeply-rooted in Ills native 
Bavaria. 

He and his family still live on his pflk 4 - 
cuts' farm in Ohcrrnlir, population 500, 
although he no longer farms the family's 
five hectares of land himself. 

He clearly gets on well with virtually 
everyone, although that is occasionally 
made out to be n shortcoming. 

GcroUl Tandler, n potential rival for 
the CSU leadership, is said to have sug- 
gested to party members that the CSU 
did not need a harmony- loving Theo 
Waigcl as.lcudcr in addition to the un- 
spectacular Max Streibl as Bavarian 
Premier. 

But fellow- members of the CSU in 
the Bonn Bundestag say that is a typical 
instance of Herr Tandler; the "Munich 
terrier.*’ underrating the qualities of the 
CSU’s H inaninBonn." i 

Wolfgang Wiilmer-Sclunidt 

(Lubvirtor Nuclirichiun. IKOclUlKr (¥88) 
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well-known fact - ns is the execu- 
tive's inability to abandon its laager 
mentality. Anyone who criliciscs Im- 
proper behaviour by individual “funda- 
mentalists" can expect to be vilified. f 
while the dispute over hard cash has 
widened the gap between the wings. 

One "fundamentalist" wsls quite Trunk 
about the position, saying that anyone 
who wanted to oust the national execu- 
tive would need to he sure of a majority. 

The facts of the case no longer counted. 

This comment testified to a grave set- 
back to attempts by committed Greens 
with no overriding loyalties to one wing 
or the other to hold u referendum to re- 
solve the policy dispute uncc and for all. 

Agreement across ideological harri- 
ers now seems impossible, with objec- 
tive issues being viewed solely in term* i 
of factional loyalties and in disregard of 
the faets. 

A power struggle now seems inevit- 
able. The "fuiHlmneimilisis" nre lament- 
ing that the realpolilik wing of the party 
is intent on a split, but that is mainly an 
attempt to pass the buck. 

In the upper echelons of the parly it 
no longer seems to matter that the 
Greens still have a parliamentary party , 
in the Bundestag, in slate assemblies <" 
and on local councils and that many 
Greens arc still grilling their teeth and 
working hard for the ecological cause. 

In (he wake of this latest financial 
scandal the Greens as a party are loss 
credible than ever. Horst liicha 

< I.Mf Zeil. I lamlmrg. 21 Ociiibcr pHHj 

Cash-raising 
rules need 
overhauling 

A tendency toward extremes is unfor- 
tunately widespread in the dispute 
over what is acceptable in financing pol- 
itical parties. 

Helmut Schmidt, for instance, lias al- 
ways felt that parlies ought to be fin- 
anced strictly on the basis of member- 
ship dues and donations. He is not alone 
in this view. 

But just imagine what insisting on 
parlies relying on membership dues and 
donations would mean. 

In a modern society run on free-mar- 
ket economic lines, parties backed by 1 
well-heeled donors would hold an over- 
whelming financial (and pofiiltal) nd ‘ ) 
vantage. '• r ' 

That would hardly be to the liking ot 
democrats keen to decouple — as far as 
possible — this sector of political deci- 
sion-making from the almighty : 
deutschcmnrk. 

So the fundamental idea on which re- ; 
funding of campaign expenditure and * 

1 for party-political do^' 
at ions arc based is right. 

But the established politloal parties 
nre brazen in the way they make use of 
these provisions, while the Greens arc 
slipshod, to say the least, In the way they 
run their finances. ! . 

There is no apparent reason why 
there should be- an annual lump sum 
from the taxpayer's pocket over and 
above the. reimbursement of election 
campaign expenditure. 

The size of purly-polilicnl donations tor 
which tax incentives are available is and 
remains a scandal, let alone the fact that ( 
donors' identities arc only required toibe 
revealed ■ when donations exceed f. 
DM40,000. Suggestions such, as these . 
merely forfeit the merit : marks that the J 
ponies wotild like tb earn. » -m ’ ijin. 

' (SiiiiUcuixchc Zciiung, 1 Munich. IS OciobcC I’WWJ’ 
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Casting light on llle: from left Dr Hartmut Miohel, Professor Robert Huber, Professor Dr Johann Deiaenholer. 

■ NOBEL PRIZE FOR CHEMISTRY 

Treble success chalks up another 
one for Einstein’s alma mater 


Three Germans have been jointly an anted the Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry. Jultamt Deiscnhofer, 45, Robert Huber, 51, 
and Hartmut Michel, 40, received the award for their re- 
search into photosynthesis — which means into lion light i.s 
transformed into life. The work was carried out ut the Max 
Plunck Institute of Biochemistry at Martin.sricd, near Mu- 
nich, one of various Institutes under Hie control of the Mux 
Planck Society, the biggest research organisation in Ger- 
many. The society was founded in 1911 as the Kaiser Wil- 


helm Society. It was later renamed in memory of a physicist. 
Max Planck, who died in 1947. Ihe society has produced 
25 Nobel winners. It became internationally famous 
through Albert FJiisicin and a chemist, Otto Hahn, who 
himself won Ihe Nobel Prize for Chemistry In 1944. It em- 
ploys 5.000 scientists on a budget of 1.2 billion marks a 
year allocated hi the slate. This story about l tils year's 
pri/e-winners wus written by Dieter 'lliierhacli. it appeared 
in the national daily , Die Welt. 


J ohann Deiscnhofer, Robert Huber 
and Hartmut Michel, who have 
been awarded the N..ho1 Prize for 
nin r m fr y: • d iscovered howThrsimrr- 
lesi units of a protein, which is em- 
bedded in a cell membrane, are struc- 
tured. 

The last German to be awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry was Georg 
Wittlg. In 1979, he shnred it with an 
American, Herbert Brown. 

The target for Deiscnhofer, Huber 
and Michel was extracted from the cell 
membrane of a bacterium which uses 
the light energy of the sun in the same 
way as green plants and algae to pro- 
duce organic substances. 

AH food has its origins in this pro- 
cess, known as photosynthesis, a phen- 
omenon which is the prerequisite for 
all living things. 

Photosynthesis is the most import- 
ant chemical reaction within the bios- 
phere. During this process there is a 
synthesis of organic compounds from 
carbon dioxide and water (with the re- 
lease of oxygen) using light energy. 

Photosynthesis and cell respiration 
produce a situ ation in which the sun 
sustains. 
the biosphere. 

The three scientists were able for the 
first time to gain a direct insight into 
the minute structural details of n bio- 
logical "photoelectric cell." They dis- 
covered how light is transformed into 
life. 

With the 1 help of X-ray analysis they 
analysed the atomic structure of the 
photosynihetic reaction centre of pur- 
ple bacteria — a sensational achieve- 
ment in two respects. 

_ On- the one hand, the structure pro- 
vides information on the function of 
this molecUlnr energy transformer! . 

! Information Is also provided on the 
initial stages of transformalidniotf light 
into chefnical energy, on key processes 
of photosynthesis, which up to now 


could only he indirectly and incom- 
pletely analysed. 

O l i t he o 1 lie \ h aiul . 1 1 w- t e ae Ho 1 1 . y e u • 
Ire Is both the mosrccwpflcaTeJ ancfVic 
first membrane protein .structure whose 
atomic details have been clarified. 

Although the photosynthclic struc- 
ture of the researchers’ guinea-pig is 
less complex than that of algae and 
more sophisticated plants the structu- 
ral analyses revealed (hat there is a 
close link between the bacterial reac- 
tion centre and the oxygen-producing 
protein complex of the more advanced 
plants. 

The structure discovered by the 
scientists can be used to generally find 
out more about photosynthesis. 

The prizewinning work is not only 
significant for photosynthesis: many 
key biological functions are connected 
by membrane proteins; for example, 
the transportation of chemical sub- 
stances between cells, the effect of hor- 
mones and the conductiion of impulses 
between nerve cells. 

The reaction centre is an indispens- 
able means in chemists' research of un- 

irons in biological systems can take 


place over molceular-si/cd distances 
(over more than lit atoms) 

Hie '.liiKlute ot biological uiolc- 
ciifcifcarr only he determined after it 
lias been brought into a crystalline 
form. This is particularly difficult in 
the case of membrane proteins. 

The only method of determining the 
spatial structure of biological macrom- 
olecules is X-ray analysis. To do this, 
large, well-arranged and three-dimen- 
sional crystals are needed. 

Michel crystallised the purple bacte- 
rium lihodopseudornas viruiis in 1982. 
Its structural identification took place 
between 1982 and 1985 in collobora- 
tion with Ihe other two. 

Their findings have given decisive 
stimuli to both photosynthesis re- 
search and the analysis of membrane 
protein. Their publication led to much 
international recognition. 

The first reaction of many scientists 
to the Nobel award was that all three 
had made a tremendous contribution 
to understanding of the various stages 
of the development of plant life. 

As Manfred M ah nig, from the 
Deutsche. Forschungsgcnicinschaft 
" which' 

funded the project, explained: "All anl- 


The ones who’ve gone before 


P revious German winners of the 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry arc: 

1902* Emil Fischer; 

1 905, Adolf Ritter v.UacyCr; . 

1907; Eduard Buchner; : 

1909, Wilhelm Oslwnld: *. 

1910, Otto: Wallach; 

1915, Richard Willstauer. ' 

191 8* Fritz Haber; 

1920; WallherNcrnst; ■ 

1927, Heinrich Wieiand;' 1 '. • ' 

1928, Adolf Wine) auk; ■ , : 1 ' 


1 929, Hons v.pillfctf'Chelpin;. .■ b 

1930, Hniis Fischer^' 1 ' 

1931, Carl Buxch/Prlcdrich Bcrgiits; 

1938, Rlchurd Kuhn; 

1939, Adolf Butenandl; 

1944, Otto Hahn; 

1 950, Kurt Adler/Olto Diels; 

1953, Hermann Staudinger; 

1963, Knrl Ziegler; ' 

1967, Manfred Eigen; 

14.73, Erjist Oita Fischer; , t 

1 979, Georg Wittlg. , dpa ^ 

(Hamburger Abcaiihlull, 2li Oember I.VMU): 


(I'IkiU's: 

in a Is mid human beings only exist be- 
cause plants provide the necessary nu- 
trient s." 

Huber, a chemistry professor, de- 
scribed getting the prize as a "great ho- 
nour" for his entire research team. 

Michel and Deiscnhofer were in- 
volved in Huber's research on struciu- 
ral biology while graduate students 
studying for a doctorate at the Max 
Planck Institute of Biochemistry in 
Martiusried near Munich. 

Huber ranks as the brainchild «»f the 
entire research project, lie bad the ba- 
sic idea and supervised his two e« ■ I - 
leagues. 

lie w sis born on 20 February. I'M 7. 
and is the director ol the biochemist r\ 
institute. Last sear the Society ut Ger- 
man Chemists awarded him ilk* Ri- 
chard Kuhn Medal loi "his decisive 
contributions to the X-ray analysis ut 
hi> 'logical macromitlcculcs " 

Pro lessor Deiscnholer was born on 
30 September. 1043, in Zusamnltheim 
in Bavaria. After studying physics at 
the Institute of Science and Technol- 
ogy in Munich he worked on his doc- 
torate (supervisor: Professor Huber) ar 
the biochemistry institute between 
1971 and ! 974. 

In 1987 he qualified as a university 
professor at die Institute of Science 
and Technology in Munich and, at the 
beginning of this year, he started to 
lecture . at the University of Texas in 
Dallas. 

His research has played a decisive 
role in improving X-ray analysis meth- 
ods — for example, by reducing calcu- 
lation times and providing a more 
sound theoretical foundation. He was 
surprised, by the news about the prize 
early in the morning at his Dallas 
home. 

His first reaction was: “I still can’t, 
believe it. I'm still in a slate of shock." 

Asked whether he ever thought he 
would receive the prize, he snid: “Of 1 
course, rumours were circulating 
J attfdWgrij'dttertfeue'K,' b'tir 1 never ready 
took them seriously,” 

' The youngest of the three, Dr, Mi- 
chel!, was born in Ludwigsburg on 18, 
July, 1948. He studied biochemistry in. 
Tiiblngcn and Munich. 

Jft 19.79 he went to Ihe biochemistry 
irtkt flute He qualified as a professor in 
1 986 at the University of Munich. 

Since 1987 Michel has been head of 
the Molecular Membrane Biology de- 
pnrtjn^iu at the Mux Planck Institute of 
Biophysics in Frankfurt. 

Ho has already received nj any prizes: 
jn 1986 he received ifio much sought ^ 
after grant of the Fund of the- Chefnical 
Industry and!, (lie Leibniz Prlzc bf tlicf 
Deutsche PorSchu ngsgemetnsohaft. j. 

: ; Ditlet Thibrhttch 

» •' '• t , Bond. 2d Ob lobcr J Vtt ft j 
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HEALTH-SYSTEM REFORMS DRAWN UP 


'5 

5 


Minister on the defensive: cost-cutting 
plans would mean patients paying more 


Me die ill insurance in Germany is to become more expemhe. 
Plans rirnn n-iip by Employment and Social Affairs Minister 
Nnrberl Blum w ill menu higher monthly contributions and re- 
duced Insurance payouts on cert n in services mid items (spec hi- 
des nnd raise teeth nil! cost more). The conlroversinl measures 
Imve draw ii heavy criticism from doctors, who say the I ini its 


nill restrict their scope for treatment; from the trade unions, 
whose members will have to pay more every month to remain 
insured; and from the Opposition parties in Parliament. To 
ipialify for nicdicul benefits in Her many, people must be insured 
with either a state-hacked scheme or with a private company. 
Uninsured people have to pay for themselves. 


T he trade unii m> are so upset about 
the Bonn government's health re- 
form plans that they organised a day of 
protest. 

Doctors, who held tough negotiations 
with {"’bailee I lor Helmut kohl, arc like- 
wise unhappy. 

Taxi-drivers (taxis arc often used fur 
transporting patients to and Limn hospi- 
tals amt surgeries and even to cure cen- 
tres — and paid lor In insurance 
schemes) amt other pressure groups are 
also likely to point out the expected det- 
rimental effects passing the health re- 
form bill would have. 

The villain of the piece is Bonn Min- 
ister of l-niploymeiit ami Social Affairs. 
Norhcit Ilium, whose eflorts at lending 
off criticism have not been all that suc- 
cessful — although he rightly enough 
points out that the criticism is contrad- 
ictory. 

Are the people insured ill the govern- 
ment's si at u lory insurance scheme be- 
ing squeezed. as claimed by the unions 
and ilic Bundestag opposition parlies'.’ 

Or is il a matter of people working 
ami earning good money in the health 


system, which is a growth industry, be- 
ing asked to make sacrifices? 

Itliim's project is being rejected fm 
varying reasons, lie just cannot claim 
that it is a success and that the burdens 
will be evenly spread. 

Despite what the minister says, the 
insmed will have to face a grcalci linan- 
ciai burden than industry. I’ulicilts will 
have to loot a higher share of (heir 
health bills. 

This means dial, apait from the com- 
pulsory contribution to the siatuloiy 
heal ill insurance scheme deducted from 
a person's income, patients will have to 
pay more for u cut me ill. 

< M course, there are items that people 
should at least partly pay lor them- 
selves. 

Ia.\i journeys, for example, are a 
Iringe case, li is difhcull to polity them 
as an essential part ol medical treat- 
ment. 

And it is only right that, because ol 
the huge costs involved, new pairs ol 
spectacles should only he paid lor it a 
person's eyesight has deteriorated. At 
the moment they arc handed om at re- 
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guhir intervals. But hearing part of the 
cost for dentures is not ns elear-cm n 
ease. 

The intention is to persuade patients 
to put pressure on their dentists to 
choose a less expensive form of treat- 
ment. 

But me patients in a position to judge 
themselves which lorm of dentures arc 
adciginlc a ml where luxury begins? 

The Imul decision is usually left up to 
the dentist. 

Despite the planned bonus for pa- 
tients who have their teeth seen to regu- 
larly patients wilt in rum re have to hear 
forty pei cent ol die costs. This is too 
much. 

in the discussion about this eon- 
troveisial aspect l abour Minister Blum 
has insisted that patients should be able 
to decide for themselves which category 
of treatment they want and whether they 
are willing to pay the additional costs. 

The coalition has now decided to in- 
crease i he amount hospital patients in- 
sured m die staiumi) health insurance 
schemes have to pay duiing their first 
two weeks in hospital from DM7l) to 
DMUH 

f his has merely tightened a provision 
originally introduced by the SPD-FDP 
government. 

As a rule the patient himself does noi 
decide whether he goes into hospital or 
not. He is usually admitted following a 
doctor's referral. Where is the patients' 
scope for influencing costs? 

In the final analysis, it nil boils down 
to one thing: Labour Minister Bliim 
needs more money. 

He tries to cover up his financial 
problems by selling his cost-sharing phi- 


losophy. A further burden for the in- 
sured is to be expected in the field of 
medication. 

Even the health insurance companies 
feel that Blum’s idea of fixed contribu- 
tions can only be realised after consid- 
erable preliminary restructuring. 

The additional payment will be dras- 
tically increased in the case of the ma- 
jority of medications from 15 per cent 
per ilcm, at most DM J 5. Becoming il) is 
becoming more expensive. 

It is doubtful whether increased pay- 
ments by the patients themselves will 
gradually mnkc them more rational in 
their use of the health system. 

The doctors are already complaining 
that a growing number of patients arc 
asking for prescriptions, only to leave a 
lot of the medicine just lying around at 
home. 

But shouldn't the doctors themselves 
do more to make it clear that taking 
medicine is no magical cure for their ail- 
men is? 

Many patients feel that they have 
been helped if (hey are nhfc to leave the 
doctor's surgery with a prescription. 

Are they likely lb contradict the doc- 
tor if, in future, he wants n» prescribe 
them an expensive medication because 
they “need" il? 

Arc patients likely flick through price 
lists before they go to the doctor in 
make sure the cheapest comparable 
medicine is prescribed? 

The pharmaceuticals industry at any 
rate can feel satisfied with the coali- 
tion's latest resolutions. 

'I here is no longer talk ol a "solidarity 
contribution'' by these firms. 

At the beginning ol the year Bliim de- 
manded such a contribution. He has be- 
come very quiet oil this point ever since. 

Right from the start Bliim assessed 
the contribution of the hospitals to the 
health leform Iiomi a lealislic angle, b i% 
somewhere near zero. 

The hospitals alone account for a 
third of all expenditures by the statutory 
health insurance companies. 

How can a reform he successful and 
change structures without including this 
segment? 

A great deal would suggest that this 
reform will not even be able to contain 
costs let alone reduce them. 

Michud Brandi 

(Kiilncr Sudl-Anictgef. 
r/Mliigni:. IVOcUilwr JW8J 


Wave of protest from doctors, 
SPD and trade unionists 
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T he agreement reached by the Bonn 
coalition on the health reform and 
the price patients will have to pay for il 
lias triggered a similar wave of protest. 

The SPD lias described the agree- 
ment as a "list of maliciousness. “ 
Doctors feel that their freedom has 
been bureaucratically curbed. 

Only the president of the Standing 
Conference of German Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry (DIHT) ttnd 
words of encouragement for the health' 
reform bill. 1 

Patients arc to be asked to pay more 
for medical care. 

One of the muin questions is wheth- 
er the hardship case nnd excessive dc-' 
mimils clauses will he able to guarantee 
a fair system. 

Otherwise the reduction in the 
monthly contributions of patients envi- 
saged by the health insurance compan- 
ies would only he puor consolation, 
Financial participation in nursing at 


g ' Hi 
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home, however, can only be financed 
by cutting costs elsewhere. 

The increase in hcnltli costs which 
con be observed year for yenr should 
have been stopped and lowered n long 
time ago. . ■ : 

The government has wailed up to 
now to tackle this difficult project and 
thus risk its popularity among voicfs. 

The reform cannot be effected with- 
out hardships. 

Will it he an adequate guarantee for 
the medical care of all scctiuns of the 
population? 1 ; 

The Bundestag and Bundcsrat must 
now assess the benefits and accepta- 
bility of the reform plans. . 

Thomas Heljinann - 

(Mannhcimor. Morgen, W petober 1 W 8 ) 
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F alk -Diet rich Kiiblcr’s bright idea 
came to him Rftcr rending that Brit- 
ish computer specialists had developed 
a transputer. 

To most people, one microchip may 
look much like the next, but he knew it 
was the nucleus of all computers and 
marked the beginning of a new compu- 
ter era. 

Determined to make use of the op- 
portunity. he discussed the idea with 
two former fellow-students at Aachen 
University of Technology. 

They nil quit their jobs and pooled 
their savings. They set up a company. 
Parsytec GmbH, with a further 
DM8t)0,ono from the Bonn Research 
Ministry nnd DM250,000 in bunk lonns. 
That was in 1985. 

At roughly the same lime Ulrich 
Trottciihcrg drew up his plan to make 
an entirely new type of computer, lie 
ton had sound financial backing. 

His employer, the Society for Mathe- 
matics and Data Processing (GMD), a 
Himii government research agency, was 
one of the founders of the new com- 
pany. Suprcmmi GmbH, early in 1986. 

The others were Krupp Atlas Elek- 
tronik nnd a Hamburg software house, 
Stullmnnii. Bonn and North Rltine- 
Wcstphnlin chipped in a handsome 
DM I (Him. 

Both projects have a common ambi- 
tion: to develop a ncw-look computer 
totally different from the ideas on which 
current computers are based. 

They plan to break the hounds ol 
conventional technology and to make 
the big time in computers. 

While Suprenum will not have un\- 
thing specific to show for itself holme 
the end of next vearal the earliest, Pars- 


COMPUTERS 


Tapping into the era of the 
super number cruncher 
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In the Buper league . . . Paraytec'a 

KUbler. I Photo: archives) 

vice, which was started on a shoestring, 
sold its first computers last year. 

"Not even we were expecting to get 
going so soon," says Kiiblcr, 39. Yet this 
year he expects n turnover of DMIOm. 

He and his Anchcn firm have thus 
gained n foothold in a sector previously 

panics. foremoMcIrny Res^nrct^ 

Cray is a byword for super-compu- 
ters, number-crunchers that can handle 
in minutes operations that take conven- 
tional computers hours or days. 

■ Crny and Control Data of America 
and Fujitsu. Hitachi and NEC of Japan 
virtually make up the numbers. • 

They cater for a market so exclusive 
that other lending computer manufac- 
turers have so far fell it was too small to 
yield profit os well as kudos. 

There are still only about 300 super- 
computers in use, and most of them are 
at universities and research centres. 

: Since the .mid‘1980s they have 
emerged from their research ’ ghetto, 
however. A growing number of industri- 
al companies have come to appreciate 


their advantages. Super-computers have 
helped their users to develop more effi- 
cient light bulbs nnd to house more and 
more functions on a single microchip. - 

They crunch their way through in- 
vestment strategies at lightning speed 
for banks and stock exchanges. They 
calculate new combinations of active 
agents for the chemical industry. 

Their greatest advantage is the ability 
to simulate experiments that would 
otherwise cost too much. 

T his is nn opportunity the motor in- 
dustry in particular has been quick to 
appreciate. New models arc no longer 
driven into brick walls by the dozen; 
crash trials are now simulated instead. 

Yet potential customers are slid pre- 
vented by a substantial handicap from 
using wlun can only be called the For- 
mula l computer category. Convention- 
al hardware made by leading inaiuifac- 
mrers is expensive. 

A super-computer costs between 
DM3(lin ami DM40m Ambitious re- 
search and development divisions are 
constantly trying to make them prog- 
K-ssively foxier, and that cuvivu fortune. 

Yet no human brain can compete 
with a supei -computer lor speed. The 
super-computer handles in a single see- 
ond calcu laMi'ii^ ii would l.ile .i m.m 
witlf n pocWF calcbfaTfcr z.-rijTf years. "" " 

But jumbo computers have a crucial 
weakness. Noi even the fastest model 
can identify a human face in seconds, 
something a baby cun do. 

Despite their stupendous speed com- 
puters cannot compute with the working 
methods of the human brain with its bil- 
lions of interlinked nerve cells. 

The human brain can handle many 
items of information simultaneously; an 
electronic brain can only proceed step 
by step, no matter how fast. 

That is why conventional super-com- 
puters make do with one or a handful of 
special processors that require a separ- 
ate command for each step. This princi- 
ple. which has held good for 50 years, 
has almost reached the end of its deve- 
lopment potential. 

The heal generated presents con- 
structors with serious problems. Com- 
puters would melt were il not for refri- 
geration systems. The shell of the latest 
Cray super-computer. Tor instance, is 
filled with a special coolant. 

. » ^^s^ottwipanding,, JCjonUoL Data, 
computer is immersed in a tank of liquid 
nitrogen m a temperature of -180' C. 
This is an icy cold at which microchips 
work faster, yet there arc limits to their 
development potential. 

,The obvious answer is to model new 
idcas| on the way the human brain 
works. It isn’t a new idea. Many have 
tried nnd many have failed. 

The Mlnislry of Internal ional T rade 
and Industry In Tokyo launched an am- 
bitious computer project in 1982. to 
show the rest of tile world How good and 
creative Japanese engineers and scien- 
tists w6re. 1 i 

; Backed by ample funds, il set out to 
develop the fifth computer generation. 
The lnslitute for New Generation Conv 
pqter Technology, jointly launched by 


the Japanese government nnd Japanese 
industry, was set the task of designing 
nnd constructing a prototype by 1992. 

Sixty-five research and development 
engineers and scientists at universities 
and eight leading companies have since 
devoted their working hours to teaching 
the computer to think. 

The news first shook the rest of the 
world to the core, hut less has been 
heard of the Japanese project in recent 
years. The Japanese secin to have dis- 
covered, like others before them, (lint 
machines cannot be made human. 

One of the most serious obstacles so 
far has been (he fact that processors arc 
“loners." it is hard to “persuade" them 
to commiiiiicaic with each other, ami 
communication is essential if they are to 
work as a group. 

Group work will, moreover, only be 
really effective if all concerned are fully 
occupied. This even spread of the wor- 
kload is the challenge that faces con- 
struction engineers. 

About I (HI companies all over (lie 
world are busy trying to build purnllel 
computers. Most of them are small- 
scale operations based in garages, but 
Danny I bilk tile US computer designer 
ol the connection machine, leads the 
held. 

llillis. who originally planned to 
study neurophysiology, lias succeeded 
in interlinking 65.000 processors. 1 1 is 
computer is rated the world champion 

■ d parallel installations. 

Supiuium, die German prestige pro- 
ject. will interlink 2 56. while Parsylec 
has so fur interlinked 64. 

Unlike Suprcnuni and the Connec- 
tion machine, Kiiblcr and his stuff arc 
relying not only conventional proces- 
sors but on transputers, the new deve- 
lopment by I ntn os of Britain. 

He took a great risk. In autumn 1984, 
when he first cumc across details of the 
ambitious Inmos project, not even a 
prototype existed. And what there was, 
on paper, could just as easily have been 
a practical failure. 

But. by the beginning of 1 986 Kiiblcr 
and his backroom boys in Aachen had 
their first transputers with which to ex- 
periment. They then set out to vie with 
conventional super-computers in per- 
formance. 

Their new computer design can be 
enlarged indefinitely yet is cheap. For 
about one tenth of the price. of a con- 
ventional supcr-coni puler their new 
parallel muchiuc, the Mcgaframc. can 
handle sums just as fast ns the jumbos. 

It is all done by transputers. They ore 
. specially designed to be extremely com- 
municative and thus solve the most seri- 
ous problem, that of best coordinating 
internal cooperation. 

The Megaframa’s Forte iis where the 
, conventional super-cnmpuior litis weak- 
nesses: in identifying images and pat- 
terns. 

It is ulrcudy in use to tcii the tensile 
: strength of the enrhon fibre matting 
, , used in Airbus tail units! That is more 
: than the human’ eye can manage. , 

So several customers already appre- 
ciate the Strong points of < the Mega- 
frame. Bui lending makers arc (si ill re- 
luctant to committhemsclvcs on paral- 
lel machines. V'..-’. 

Siemens, for instance, have yit to be 
. convinced even though the concept hqs 

■ long been accepted all oyer the tyorJdas 


the mux! promising new idea. Or so says 
Thomas Nitschc, who also Marled work- 
ing, together with two colleagues like 
Kiihler. on u parallel computer several 
years ago. 

But he was not interested in, as he put 
il, spending weeks filling in application 
forms to the Research Ministry. He 
banked on Siemens, sent his model to 
them Tor a year's benchmark tests — and 
is still waiting. 

IBM is tight-lipped about parallel 
computers loo. it is still banking nn cur- 
ve nt ional computer technology and on 
star engineer Steve Chen, who used to 
work for Cray. 

After a dispute with his boss. Seymour 
Cray. Chen set tip his own com puny early 
this year. IBM arc bankrolling it. 

There is a specinl re ns on why the lend- 
ing manufacturers are not enthusiastic al- 
ly backing the new computer technology. 

H is that programs anil software for par- 
allel computers still present serious prob- 
lems. 

The leading m aim fne Hirers* customers 
have invested heavily in progmins writ- 
ten for the existing computer world. 1 1lls 
software will be no use with parallel com- 
puters. 

This doesn't dismay Kiiblcr. Ilis nmin- 
I ramc s are so much cheaper than conven- 
tional equipment that he is emit idem pul - 
cniinl customers will switch allegiance 
ami buy the new design. 

"l'lte transputer." lie says, "can build a 
bridge." In the Far Last it h;is already 
done so. 

lie returned trout Japan m Mnv I w.S” 
with a contract with MuimisIiim in lus 
pocket. I lie Japanese coinparu has miicc 
helped to market the A.ichvn computer 
kiiblcr is on a similar mission m the ro- 
lled Stales ( tunhtUf /.imr 

1 1 In /ol I l.iml’iil .’. ■ ( K l, ■!», r I I 

German stake 
in American 
centre 

G ermany has a slake in the Interna- 
tional Computer Science Institute 
at the Berkeley campus of the Univers- 
ity of California. 

The aim of this link is to enable Ger- 
man academies to collaborate institu- 
tionally with US colleagues in informa- 
tion science research, say Research 
Ministry officials In Bonn. 

The Ministry and a society specially set 
up for the purpose are investing roughly 
DM6 m a year in research projects. 

Members of the society include the So- 
ciety for Mathematics and Data Process- 
ing (GMD), a Bonn government research 
facility, and leading German companies . 
such ns Daimler-Benz, Bertelsmann,. 
Krupp, Mnnnesmann nnd Siemens. 

The institute will initially be concen- 
trating on artificial intelligence and com- 
puter theory. It will also be working on 
data bases for robot technology and on 
computer networks. 

German njirts. the Ministry says, will 
include setting up a regular information 
exchange, harnessing US research nnd: 
development findings and training young 
German specialists. 

A further aim will be tq help reverse 
the brain drain, by nfcruHifjg German 
computer specialists who have moved in 
the United States, 

• Work at the Berkeley institute wljl also 
j help with the GMD's Suprenum project, 
i. aimed at developing a super-computer; 
for the 1990s, Ministry officials add. I': 
i' ■ iffia 

(Nurd w (is l Zchung' Oliiffltjqrg'.l QclobCi | yi(S) 
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FINANCE 


Old-established firm finds cheap 
oil was expensive mistake 


Plummeting oil prices, good for con* 
sinners, brought Kldekner & Co., of 
Duisburg, to Its knees, h lost between 
DM6 00 in and f)M700m on petroleum 
futures. Thai could have been the end 
llitd It not been for the Deutsche Unnk. 
In this article for Die Well , Joachim 
Gelilholf writes (lint the hank acted with 
Midi speed Hint neither suppliers nor 
ens l omers nor oilier companies- in the 
group hud lime to shake in their shoes. 

T he Duisburg milling am! Imliiing 
coin paiiy, Kliickncr & Co. was 
limmicd in 1 ‘103 by IVrtcr Kltickner. 

The company's super visory board lias 
limp been chaired by Karl K la sen. ex- 
spokcsinan for the hoard of Dciilschc 
think ami now supervisory board chair- 
man of tile Ilundcshiink. 

I Ic was joinedd three montlis ago as 
vice-chairman by F. Wilhelm Christians, 
ex -spokesman for the board of directors 
and now supervisory board chair man of 
the Deutsche Hank. 

I here once was a lime when the bool 
was on the other fool. ( ranter Me ale. fa- 
ther of the present Houle brothers. Jdrg 
Alexander. 54. and Christian Peter. 49. 
was on the best of terms with the 
Deutsche Hank for decades, finally 
serving as vice-chair mu 11 of the bank's 
.supervisory board. 

G tinier Hcnlc. who died in 1979, was 
the son-in-law of the founder. Peter 
Kldekner, and an industrialist who ploy- 
eil a leading role in Germany's post-war 
economic recovery. 

So the management of both compan- 
ies know and trust each other. And just 
as well. 

Smoothly, noiselessly and at lightning 
speed, the country’s largest commercial 
bank has moved in to bail out one of the 
country's leading trading companies. 

Kldekner & Co., with a payroll of 
10.0011 and turnover of DM12bn this 
year, was whisked from the brink of 
bankruptcy before as much as u rumour 
was heard that the company might he in 
deep water. 

As an interim shareholder, alone or 
with others, the bank has replenished 
(lie capital basis of which the company 
was deprived virtually overnight by gi- 
gantic losses of up to [)M700m in the 
petroleum futures market. 

The helping hand was lent perfectly 
ami professionally, news of the rescue 


coinciding with that of the company’s 
enormous losses. 

Neither suppliers nor customers of 
either Kldekner & Co. or other group 
companies had time to shake in their 
.shoes. 

The others are Kldekner- We rke AG 
of Duisburg (raw and processed steel) 
arid Kldckiier-lltmthold(-l)cut/ AG of 
Cologne (engines, agricultural engineer- 
ing anil plain cnnMMiciinii). 

Hclwccn them they ami their com- 
bined payroll of (itl.Otin arc likely to lop 
DM24hn in turnover this year. 

Hie lightning hail-out has Icli many 
i|Ucstions unanswered. How. lor one, 
could the debacle possibly have hap- 
pened'.’ 

Futures may he traded as a matter of 
course in liie international oil business, 
but how could the Duisburg dealers lose 
so much money overnight'. 1 

Mou irresponsible cun they have 
been to so disregard the difference be- 
tween selling and buying prices that 
they were caught so devastating!)’ un- 
balance'.’ 

Tliev aren’t newcomers to the busi- 
ness. when all is said and done. 

Kor the time being conjecture is ail we 
have to gn by. Only last spring, lor in- 
stance, Kldekner & Co.'s Jdrg A. I lenle 
announced that the company's oil busi- 
ness had been doubled to X.s million 
tonnes a year within two years — and 
without as a single mishap. 

Most of the oil business was done by 
Kldekner as one of Germany's leading 
heating oil dealers, but the total in- 
cluded three million tonnes in the inter- 
national crude oil trade. 

Klockncr's crude oil trading must 
since have gone through the roof. Since 
August the price of crude oil in world 
markets has declined by roughly $3.50 
per barrel, or about DM50 per tonne. 

To be caught on the w rong foot to the 
tune of DM70(|m the company would, 
for instance, have hud to have contract- 
ed to buy up to 1 5 million tonnes in the 
expectation of higher prices. 

Klockncr's Duisburg head office is 
tight-lipped about such conjectures. 
Mention is merely made of rules of In- 
house jurisdiction having been disre- 
garded and of in-house control mechan- 
isms having been circumvented. 

The younger Hcnlc brother. Chris- 
tian Peter, promptly resigned — and 
rightly so as the hoard member respon- 


sible for the oil 
trade. The Diisscl- 
dorf public prose- 
cutor’s office has 
shown interest in 
the affair and is evi- 
dently wondering 
whether white-col- 
lar crime might not 
be involved. No 
ease lias been 
brought against 
Kldekner &. Co., 
bat the authorities 
are cheeking to sec 
whether investig- 
ations might be ap- 
propriate. Jdrg A. 

I lenle. the founder’s last remaining 
grandson still with the company, is like- 
ly to be taking a closer look at the situa- 
tion too. 

Imagination ami clear thinking, de- 
termination and tireless energy, plus a 
second sense for moderation and limits 
10 what was feasible are said to have 
been the sterling qualities of his grand- 
lather IVter Kldekner. 

Nave his grandsons inherited mo few 
or too I inlc ol these qualities? Are they 
now about to lose control of their bir- 
thright. with the bank agreeing to keep 
the linn going but. arguably, subject to 
convening it into a public limited com- 
pany? 

These are all questions that would 
never for one moment hove occurred to 
Peter Kldekner \ tireless worker who 
once dismissed a manager by sarcasti- 
cally remarking that he appeared to tra- 
vel during the daytime, he first made a 
name for himself as 11 steel dealer but 
saw the trading company us the nucleus 
of his group. 

He laid the groundwork for the group 
us it remains to this day. with associated 
companies in Duisburg and Cologne, 
the only difference being that the group 
is no longer a group in the original 
sense. 

Kldekner & Co. has only minority 
holdings in Kldekner- We rke AG (18 
per cent) and Kldckiicr-Mumboldl- 
Deuiz AG (about 4(1 per cent), so it no 
longer qualifies as n group by the terms 
of the present Companies Act. 

Peter Kldekner was nicknamed the 
Sunil tilsrai (a title conferred on distin- 
guished medical practitioners) for his 
skill at breathing life back into ailing 



Resigned . . . Christian Peter Henle. 

(Photo: Wolf I 1 . 1’niiigi:) 

companies (and taking them over). The 
post-war period confronted his succes- 
sors with repeated challenges as tlu-y 
struggled to keep his legacy together. 

Son-in-law Giintcr Denies diplomat- 
ic tour de force in averting the confisca- 
tion of the family’s majority sharehold- 
ing in the Kldekner- Werke as enemy 
properly is iittforgollen. 

Kldekner sen. had transferred the 
shareholding to a Dutch family founda- 
tion for fear, before the war. that it 
might be confiscated by his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Hcnle’s sons then did a splendid job 
in handling the next major challenge, 
which was DM2K5in in estate duties 
that threatened to wipe out the family’s 
holding in Kldekner & Co. in 1 983. 

They slightly reinterpreted theft 
grandfather’s intentions in setting up 
the original family foundation and 
transferred DM270m in share capital, 
almost (he entire capital of Kldekner & 
Co., to a non-profit making foundation, 
the Pctcr-Kldckner-Sliftung. 

They certainly demonstrated entre- 
preneurial spirit in making Kldekner & 
Co. one of Europe's leading trading 
houses, operating worldwide in 1 4 sec- 
tors. including such traditional ones as 
steel. 

They were frequently less lucky in 
operating profitably or in boosting prof- 
its in many sectors of the group's oper- 
ations. 

Tens of thousands of small sharehol- 
ders are only too painfui/y aware that 
Kldckner-Werke AG and Klockner- 
Humboldt-Deutz AG have not paid div- 
idends on share capital for years. Last 
Continued on page 9 
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Stocktaking at stockmarkets 
a year after The Crash 


The stockmarkets were just beginning to let The Crash of 
1987 Tadc front memory when the KIGckncr fiasco broke 
(sec previous page). This, says the Berlin daily, Der 
Tagesspiegel, reminded everyone just how susceptible the 
markets arc to surprises. KlBckner has caused n dent In the 
rising German market. Tlifc newspaper says that although 
what lias happened since (he crash last year indicates that 
that it was mainly the result of price rectification rather 


than the harbinger of world-wide recession, (Ills doesn't 
mean such setbacks arc a thing of the past. The paper 
argues that what is needed is a globally designed monetary, 
economic and fiscal policy to instil confidence Inter- 
nationally. Although it wns grnduully being recognised (lint 
the western Industrialised nations could not afford differing 
basic economic views, governments were rinding it difficult 
to act together. 


T he ncar-collnpsc of Kldekner. one 
of the biggest German steel urn! oil 
trailing houses, riglu in the middle of an 
upward Mock market trend reminded 
everyone that securities markets are al- 
ways vulnerable in surprises. 

The spectre ot Iasi year's crisis slilt 
haunts the financial markets. 

Although (he Kldekner shock was 
cushioned by Deutsche Hank’s action, 
the stock market lias not yel fully re- 
covered. 

The crash on IV October, 1987, only 
temporarily cast a shadow over inierita- 
lioual stockmarkets. 

Sonic specialists at first thought that 
the future after the crash would hold 
only darkness. Others thought that 
there was no point in crying over spilt 
milk. The show must go on. Ami. in- 
deed. the plaintive cry of "Shares? 
Never again!" soon subsided. 

Stockmarkets quickly returned to bu- 
siness as usual. Even though a number 
of economic policy parallels can he 
drawn between October 1987 and Oc- 
tober 1988 the stock market situation 
Unlay cumr .i^* -I1.11 |»l\ with Iasi \e.u 
L as T year many slock exchanges were' ' 
Mill riding on the crest of a wave of eu- 
phoria, the current mood is one of so- 
briety und caution. 

Events since the crash has shown that 
the collapse of share prices was primari- 
ly a rectification of exaggerated price le- 
vels rather than a harbinger of world- 
wide recession. 

The inference that a second stock- 
market crash is not 10 be expected does 
not mean that setbacks are a thing of the 
past. 

At the end of cyclical cycle (here is 
growing uncertainty about inflation, in- 
terest rale formation and future growth 
reserves. 

The example of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, however, shows that cau- 


tious optimism is the right approach, 
something reflected in the — on balance 
— rising share-price levels. 

Alter a temporary “growth drought" 
things are picking up at an accelerated 
puce. 

GNP recently increased by four per 
cent, the autumn trade fairs show full 
order hooks, und production has shifted 
into high gear. All of tills is taking place 
against the background of relative price 
stability. 

Above all, the energy costs continue 
to remain at aa extremely low level. 

In addition, the continuing expansion 
of domestic economic activity is com- 
plemented by an extremely successful 
German export industry. 

Brokers at West German slock ex- 
changes know, ot course, that in this 
field there is no such thing ns "splendid 
isolation." 

Vet at the moment positive factors 
prevail throughout the world, and de- 
spite the mountains ot debt there is no 
call for prophets of doom. 

The question of an appropriate reac- 
tion remains. 

rr.nT(TcWcTn <mr iK average le- 
vel of share prices fell by 7.1 per cent in 
Frankfurt, 1 1.3 per cent in Zurich and 
22.6 (!) per cent in New York. 

During a single trading session the 
decrease in prices was greater thnn the 
increase in an entire year. 

Panic selling immediately after the 
crash made prices tumble even further. 

Things have improved considerably 
since. The dollar exchange rate has 
stabilised at a reasonable level vis-a-vis 
major international currencies and 
there is a renewed downward trend for 
interest rates. 

Statisticians also report successes in 
the fight to offset the huge balance of 
trade deficits. 

This particularly applies to the US 


Stockmarkets a year after The Crash 

How Indexes have fared (high point 
before crash = 100) 
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economy, which is really taking off, as 
well as to the American unemployment 
figures, which show a continuing declin- 
ing trend. 

Apart from the current facts and fi- 
gures. forecasts mid psychological par- 
ameters there is another major determi- 
nant factor for stock exchange activity 
worldwide: die presidential elec lion in 
the USA on 8 November und its possi- 
ble repercussions for US economic poli- 
cy. 

The moment ol truth is drawing clos- 
er. Pursuing a policy in line with the 


motto "the dollar is our currency but 
your problem" is shortsighted and 
would only create new imbalances. 

The task of a globally designed mone- 
tary. economic and fiscal policy must he 
to bear joint responsible/ for the deve- 
lopment or the world economy and to 
instil new confidence in international 
markets. 

Agreement must he reached on an in- 
termit ionul concept with common ob- 
jectives and coordinated measures. 

The western industrialised nations 
can simply no longer afford differing 
fundamental economic views. 

Although this insight is being gradu- 
ally accepted the various governments 
find it difficult to net accordingly. 

Almost ail Americans have in the 
meantime realised that they have 10 get 
the upper hand of the "twin deficits", 
tile budget and trade deficits, without 
Mailing the momentum of the world 
economy. 

Almost all Europeans ami Japanese 
are aware of their joint responsibility 
for (lie reduction of worldwide imbal- 
ances. Kurt Tucholsky once emphasised 
tluu the world economy is ail interlinked 
network. 

Slock exchanges only have a future if 
it stays, that way, 

I lie r I .lui^qncuvl. Merlin. I (• ( lclnlx-t Wk*i 


Nobel Prize winner predicted 
the bourse’s nose-dive 


I 


n May I us 7 a 70-year-old french 
professor. Maurice Allui.s. predict- 
ed the October 1987 eiasli six months 
before it came. 

I’liis year, the Swedish Academy 
awarded hull the Nubck hue lui 
Economics. 

The more recent publicity-pulling 
achievement of the elderly professor is 
really no more than a by-product of 
applied research, which in his case is 
firmly rooted in basic research on 
economic theory. 

His basic research into the theory of 
the genera! equilibrium of markets was 
the real reason for the award. 

Allais is a former professor of the 
Ecolc Nationalc Supericure dcs 
Mines. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, he elabo- 
rated on studies by another French- 
man. Leon Walras, and the Italo-Swiss 
sociologist and economist, Vilfredo 
Pareto, on the interdependence of 
markets and the general economic eq- 
uilibrium. 

Allais concentrated on (he efficien- 
cy characteristics of the market system 
with special emphasis on the lime fac- 
tor and on the influence of uncertainty 
and risk on entrepreneurial and 
household deciMQtis, ^ 

The Swedish Academy made special 
mention of the generalised and more 
sound mathematical footing Allais 
gave to the Walrns/Pnrcto equation 
systems. 

Apart from his principal work com.: 
pitted, during his curlier years. (h<? 
Trail i (('Economic Purc\ 1952), Allais. 
also conducted extensive research on 
almost all aspects of pure economic, 
theory and on the analysis of capital,, 
money and interest. 

TI 10 titles ofhis various publications 
give an idea of the \y>de range of his in- 
terests; Affluence or poverty. Growth 
Without Inflation, The Rule of Capital 1 
in Economic Development Economy 
and Interest, Foundations of -a Theory.' 
of Utility and. Risk or Spending 


Growth and the Velnuly *»l < 11 dila- 
tion. 

The theoretical "Uivnuritc Mib|eet‘ 
of the Nobel Pri/e winner. Iinwcxci 
remained <as in the ease ol hi\ col- 
league. Ldiiiuiiit Mahmoud j the theo- 
ry of interest and of efficient capital 
allocation in the process ol economic 
development. 

Allais. who was horn on 3 1 May. 
1911, in Paris, is not only nil econo- 
mist. but also a qualified engineer. 

He has also lectured at the other fa- 
mous elitist universities in Paris as 
well as at the Geneva Institute of In- 
ternational Studies, the Juglar Semi- 
nar of Monetary Analyses m the Uni- 
versity of Paris and the French Na- 
tional Research institute CNRS. 

And when Allais, who has been an 
officer in the Legion U'Honncur since 
1977, is not theoreticising about effi- 
cient risk strategics lie (still?) exposes 
himself to risks of more practical na- 
ture: by publishing slock exchange re- 
ports or by ski-ing. 

Elmar Kowalski 

(Siiddculschc Zuiiung, Munich. IV October IVHK) 


Klockner fall 

Continued from page 8 

year Kldekner & Co. hnd to transfer its 
profits to the other two companies, de- 
priving the family foundation of even 
the meagre two-per-cent return on its 
shareholding with which it hud previ- 
ously hod (o make do.. .. 

Yet the Deutsche Unnk need hardly 
worry, ns matters xtund, about not 
earning a reasonable return on Its In- 
vestment in Klockner & Co. Business 
is booming in loll sectors except oil. 

Record 1 profits are expected this 
year on normal trading., so the futures 
loss Looks like being a oiico-bnly set- 
back. : 1 " . 

1 . : Joachim Oehutoff 1 

. (Die Wcll.Bcnn.M Orinhvr 
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GERMAN CULTURE 


Goethe Institute takes the 
message to the world 



Gt K>he-lnstitut 




Austerity measures are making It harder for people like Otto 8 telnmet 2 
(right, in his St. Louis Institute office) help girls like her. (I’hnm: l.urs Wymcn 


T here iire minty German institutes 
both inside :md imisidc Germany 
which try to give people an opportunity 
to find util more about German culture. 

The (CDU-hacked) Konrad Adenau- 
er Foundation, for example, or the Hans 
Seidel Foundation (CSU). the Friedrich 
Filter: Foundation (SI'D) and tile Nau- 
niaiw Foundmioi! (FD1 1 ), 

Etut the Cineihc Insliluie, which has 
its head office in Munich, is the biggest 
communication medium of German cul- 
ture. 

Although the institute has the legal 
slums of u registered society under priv- 
ate law (with Klaus von iiismnrck as its 
president) it ranks as an official organ of 
tile Federal Republic of Germany. 

The claim is not entirely unfounded, 
since the lion’s .share of its annual hud- 
get (roughly DM230mj is financed by 
the Bonn Foreign Office (I MSS: 
1>M I 99,4m; 1987: DM I 97 ni|. Only the 
Cioethc institutes in ( icniiauy itself have 
to finance them selves. 

Today there are about I Ml Goethe 
institutes, an institution first set up in 
1951, in t >8 countries throughout the 
world. 

Only recently, institutes were opened 
in f ’eking and Budapest, whereas the 
I clic ran office had to he closed because 
of problems caused by a jibe at Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini in a German variety tele- 
vision show. 

Goethe institutes employ 2.SCJI) peo- 
ple worldwide. There are 331 who are 
officially sent out oversea* and who 
change their locution every five years or 


<5titeraf*An)«i0«¥ . 


so; 387 work in the Germany; and 
'1,841 are locally contracted overseas 
staff paid ut local rales of pay who are 
generally non-Germuns. but not always. 

There are 544 of the Goethe institute 
employees are teachers. 670 domestic 
staff and 627 administrative personnel. 

Rising costs und demands for activit- 
ies arc contrasting sharply with a de- 
crease lii funds. The six-month rc-ap- 
poinlmcnt freeze imposed by Bonn lias 
been having the worst effect hccausc 
several institutes work on a oiic-mim or 
one- woman basis and may thus have to 
close down. 

A closer look at the offices described 
as “cult it ml institutes" shows that some 
of them should be better dcscrihed as 
“peacocks on crutches.” 

In his huge office in St. Louis. Mis- 
souri. for example, the head of the Go- 
ethe institute there. Otto Stein met/, sits 
back and looks at the magnified shots of 
the llawaiun flowers lie photographed 
during his holiday. 

lie is responsible for an area the size 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and only lias a half-day employee whose 
job was also a I most eliminated recently: 
"Others have got five staff members to 
do what I have to do on my ow n.” says. 

Ho explains that he would not lie able 
to handle the workload if he didn't hap- 
pen to be a bachelor. At least lie doesn't 
have to justify over lime and postponed 
holidays to a wife und children. 

Stcinmulz shares these problems with 
muny other branches of the Goethe Insi- 
tutc all over the wnrlcj. 


rite external cultural policy of the 
world's biggest exporting nation is par- 
ticuluriy hard hit by official austerity 
measures. 

There are complaints about a waning 
interest in the German language 
throughout llic world. 

Some of the problems are home- 
made, and the Goethe Institute staff 
have often lightened their belts so much 
that there is little room in breathe. 

The I 1 Goethe institutes in the USA, 
the temple of the market economy, of- 
ten have trouble doing the work that Is 
retiUy needed. This often leads to a 
mood of resignation. 

According to Sic In met/, there are still 
plenty of people interested in learning 
C icriumi. 

I he Goethe Institute .statutes de- 
scribe the ‘ fostering ol the German lan- 
guage abroad ami the promotion ol in- 
ternational cultural cooperation” as the 
institution's major goals. 

All I Eerr Steimncl/ can then do is 
suggest crash emuscs in Get many if sell. 
Some people can fit this in. Inn most just 
cannot Mop work lor two months. 

If people do decide logo to Get litany, 
this is an indirect profit for the Goethe 
institutes, since those iri Germany work 
on a cost -cove ring basis, which means 
they have to manage without subsidies 
and are completely lec-liiianced. 

Stcininctz docs not feel that the inter- 
est in tile German language is on the 
wane. 

Ocnnnii is- a popular I:itipii:icc m 
learn in Si. Louis. ( Ins may have som- 
ething to do with the fact that 40 per 
cent of the city’s inhabitants have Ger- 
man ancestors. 

But Stcinmciz points out that "if we 
can’t offer language courses it’s hardly 
surprising that the people go to the Alli- 
ance Francuisc.” 

In the New York "Goethe House” on 
Fifth Avenue, life und work is a bit easi- 
er to take than ia the "provinces", even 
though belts have had to be tightened 
here as well. 

In the heart of Manhattan, emphasis 
is placed on art exhibitions. libraries 
and other forms of cultural communica- 
tion. such as poetry rcudings. film semi- 
nars or lectures on life in Germany. 

The only language courses which take 
pi uce here are to check and update 
teaching material. 

Uwc-Jiirgen Ohluit, the head of the 
New York institute, emphasises that he 
lines not intend competing with com- 
mercial enterprises in this field and sim- 
ply tries to help these organisations by 
providing leaching material. 

“German will always remain a minor- 
ity language, und the only chance is to 
establish German as an elitist language." 
siiys Ohlau. 

Although ninny other languages arc 
mure popular In the USA Ohlau feels 
thut Spanish will coinc out on top in fu- 
ture. 

Apart from the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people learning the language of 
their neighbouring countries a growing 
nil it the r of people are turning towards 
the Pacific Basin region. 

A gigantic project is planned Tor the 
final three months of this year. The 
Ruhr area. :i centre of the coal-mining 
industry, will be presented in many 
parts of Manhattan with the help of 
dunces, music, films and art. 


liven the small an galleries in Green- 
wich Village will be presenting works on 
lliv Ruhr area. 

This project would not have been 
possible without private sponsorship. 
Tile Fssch-bnscd Krupp Foundation 
jumped in to lend a helping hand mid 
ihe i.uthaiisa airline company is making 
it possible for many artists anil film- 
makers to make the transatlantic flight 
by offering numerous free flight tickets. 

All this would be of lit lie use ir the 
Cioethc staff are unable to persuade the 
host country to become a eo-organiser 
ol the event. 

This guarantees that programmes are 
not put on which neglect ihe host coun- 
try’s interests. 

In tile L’SA. where nothing works on 
the IniMs ol government Mib*iilii-s. this 
is usually a matter of luck .uni patience, 
since the Americans themselves have to 
spend a great deal ol lime and effort 
raising funds for their uw n projects. 

Jucksun Junes, a professor in Pitts- 
luugh. is convinced that the cllon is 
worthwhile. 

Janes worked for ten years as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Marshall Fund or- 
ganisation in Bonn and knows what he is 
miking about. 

In Pittsburgh, the “Ruhr area” of the 
USA. the industrial aspect of the prob- 
lems facing the Ruhr region is to be pre- 
sented. 

In Manhattan art and mythology arc 
more likely to draw the crowds than in- 
dustrial restructuring problems Pitts- 
burgh has already overcome. 

The presentation of this subject is un- 
likely to lead to the problems the Go- 
ethe institutes sometimes face when 
they lake loo critical a look at Ger- 
many's current problems. 

Most trouble is caused by “clients" 
who are not really intended us a target 
group for the programme: people just 
passing through as tourists or Germans 
who arc slaying in the States for just a 
short while. 

!. .Sometimes they fad (here is too much 
sex in the film llheingold, sometimes 
they feel that the art presented is too 
dreary, left-wing or one-sided. 

; One politician who wrote to Bonn 
Foreign Minister Huns-Dlclrlch 
Gqnscher complained in his letter that 
"the freedom of the God he Institute 
cannot go so Tar as to damage the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany through delib- 
erate disinformation and deliberately 
biased negative presentations." 

The letter triggered a stormy protest 
in the Munich head office. In future, 
members of German consulates and em- 
bassies are to try and improve the situa- 
tion by going along to the events singed 
by the Gnetho institutes und slating (he 
official positions. This explains the re- 
gular suspicion or censorship and inti- 
Continued on page 13 • 


It’s a long way 
from the 
Wineland-Pfalz 

O n 6 Oetohcr, 1683. the sailing slop 
Concord dropped anchor in the 
mouth of the River Delaware in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Oil hoard was the first larger group ol 
German immigrant*. 1 3 families from 
the centre of KicMd. west of Diissel- 
dorf. 

The anniversary was this year marked 
by a celebration at the House of repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

Those settlers from Krefeld founded 
a settlement culled Germantown near 
where Philadelphia stands today. 

Between six and seven million Ger- 
mans emigrated to the USA during the 
followine 300 venrs. 

During the last census 68 million 
Americans — one in four — stated that 
they had German ancestors. 

A number of Bundestag MPs belong- 
ing to the 140-strong German- Ameri- 
can parliamentary group came along to 
the celebration in Washington. | 

The Rhineland-Palntinate (which the 
US Slate Department described to the 
press as “Wineland-Pfalz") Premier 
Bernhard Vogel enme along as presi- 
dent of the Bundcsrat. 

Minister of state in the Bonn Chan- 
cellery Slavenhagcn was- also • there. 

Both President Richard von Weizsacker 
and Foreign Minister Hnns-Dietrich 
Gcnscher sent messages of greeting. ; 

And how did the Germans present f 
themselves? In traditional Bavarian 
style. 

For Americans the Oktoberfcst, the 
Munich beer festival, is irresistible. A 
dance group cnlled D'lustige Wcndlstoa- 
na Stimuli 1884 put in an nppeorance in j 
traditional costume, dancing to brass 
bwpl, music,,. The ; buffet lined up [ 
Wcisxivurstl (veal sausage), sauerkraut 
and German beer. , 

The Federal Republic of Germany Is 
looking for n lobby in the USA. It wants 
to build bridges. The celebration 'on 6 
October is one way of doing so. 

The problem is that Bavarian singing 
and folk dances rosters an image which 
reinforces prejudices. 

It was no mere coincidence that Pre- 
sident Reagan laid the foundation stone; , : 
for the Holocaust Museum, which wil( 
commemorate (tie six million Jews who 1 
wore killed by the Germans. when it Is 
; finished in 1990, just, one day before : 

. German American Day, ■ j \ i 

No Bavarian folk dance was able to di|- [ 
pel the shadow of dial, . Jurgen Koar /' \ 

(Kaincr Stadt-Anzclger, Cologne. • j 
1 : 8 October 1 988J . . j 
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■ LITERATURE 

In memory of 
a storm bird 
of freedom 

O f all the German-language dramat- 
ists wlm died at n very early age, 
Georg Buchner is probably the most 
rascinnling. 

Biichncr studied the history of the 
French Revolution and presented It is 
interpretation of events on stage. 

He had a profound understonding of 
human nature atul nniurnl sciences. 

He was the author of probably one of 
the most significant social tragedies and 
one of the leusi performable German 
comedies ever written. 

His sister described the man with 
such an effervescent atul versatile mind 
as one of the “young storm birds of free- 
dom." 

Biichncr was born in Goddelau near 
Darmstadt on 17 October, 1813. and 
died in exile in Zurich on 19 February. 
IK. 17. 

Mis works have laseinatcd gener- 
ations of readers ever since. 

His companion, the democratic jour- 
nalist Wilhelm Schulz, tried to describe 
what was so fascinating about Biichncr: 

"The lirsl thing one notices when 
reading Buchner's publications is the 
abundance of his uninhibited, short and 
sharp ideas, his frank and bold i rut hi ill- 
ness. which enables every mouth und 
every object to speak in his language re- 
gardless of whether this is pleasing to 
the ear." 

- •».U».« u nkcd us ail iildcperuic*n*'tiptn+-. 
ul the highest ability” and many feel thut 
he could have become a German Shake- 
speare. 

Biichncr stormed into German litera- 
ture like u thunderbolt with his political 
pamphlet Her Hexsisehe Limdbote. 

This publication, with its famous 
motto Friedc den Hitttcn! Kricg den Pal- 
iisten /, was pieced together on the basis 
of official stotistics and backed by quot- 
ations from the bible. 

It was distributed in the villages near 
Giessen and Buizbnch (both in Hesse). 

The pamphlet described the repre- 
ssive measures employed by the ruling 
princes, explained the numerical and 
moral superiority of the people over the 
“oppressors", and outlined visions of 
the future: 

"Yet the realm of darkness is coming 
in an end. A free state with rulers elect- 
ed by the people will emerge out of the 
Germany now maltreated by the 
princes." 

The authorities immediately recog- 
nised the dangerous effects the message 
contnl netn’fnW^ubllcTadoW^RM Hftve ■ 
and took counter measures. 

In August 1834 a fellow “conspira- 
tor" in possession of 1 39 copies of the 
pamphlet was arrested, and in the years 
which followed there were many inter- 
rogations, arrests mid lutcr trials of 
Buchner's friends* 

Biichncr himself managed to escape 
die imprisonment ordered by the au- 
thorities with the help of this hold ,and 
outspoken public uppea ranees. 

In Jnnuary 1835 he began to wple his 
drama Dnnto/i 's Death. Just onp, montft 
later he sent the manuscript to. the Sau- 
orliinder publishers and Its editor Karl 
Gutzkow, who was fascinated by the 
material and already published a short 
preprint in the Frankfurt doily newspa- 
per Phoenix. 


Mixed feelings about the 
rediscovery of an author 



Forced to flee... Georg BUchner. 


(I’tmiu: un-hives) 

By this time, however. Buchner, who re- 
ceived a summons from the cxiimining ma- 
gistrate in Darmstadt, had already fled ac- 
ross the French border am! was living in 
Strasbourg with his fiancee Minna Jucglc. 

It was in Strasbourg that the dramatist 
worked on his narrative Lenz, a moving 
psychological study of the unfortunate 
Sturm und lining jitsel. ami on trans- 
lations ol two works by Hugo which were 
later also published by Sauerlandcr. 

He also carried out natural science 
and philosophical studies in order to 
become a university lecturer. 

His lecture in French on tire nervous 
system of the barbels led to his member- 
ship in the Nututal Sciences Society in 
Strasbourg. 

In September IH3<» lie received a 
doctorate at the University ol Zurich on 
tile merit of this lecture. 

. .J n J mM .A l iib U ual mu *- w i.uu>lUudr»l>- 
version of Leontv and Lena for a com- 
cdy-play competition organised by the 
Coliu publishing house. As he handed 
in the play loo late, however, he was not 
among the final candidates. 

On 18 October. 1836, Biichncr tra- 
velled front Strasbourg to Zurich. 

In Zurich he began work on his per- 
haps most successful play Wovzeek. 

The general topic of this social drama 
is the self-estrangement of a human be- 
ing and is based on an authentic case. 

The soldier Woyzcck, who is abused 
by his superiors as n medical guinea-pig 
and in his psychological distress finally 
stabs his unfaithful sweetheart, is the 
first German hero of a tragedy who has 
a lowly background and who cannot 
verbally express his ideas. 

Buchner’s life came to an early end 
after a typhus infection. 

The Buchner Prize, the most import- 
ant contemporary literature award in 
Germany, keeps the memory of 
Biichncr alive. 

(Liiticclcr NachricHtcn, I A October 1VIW) 

■ - n itt!' -i .|P* , *s-w»vi»W*.|"» -nr.r - Pf - ; 1 . • «** 


T his year’s Biichncr Prize, the most 
import ant German prize for literary 
achievements, lias been awarded to the 
least-known living Gcrniun-luugiiagc 
author, Albert Druch. 

Was the Biichncr Prize jury bribed by 
Drneh's publishing house Htinscr or is 
Ihe choice of the 86 -ycar-»ld author a 
reflection of what the critic Mu reel 
Reich-Ranicki describes as spreading 
senility? 

Although the "Collected Works” of 
the Austrian moralist Druch have been- 
on the market since the beginning of the 
1 970s literary critics, who are always on 
the look out for new tale ms, have not 
taken to this unusual author. 

His book Dus grouse Pminkotf gegen 
/. wctxclt k t'libuuni (1964). the grotesque 
chronicle of how an Fa stern European 
Jew is crushed under the bureaucratic 
wheels of the A list rum coil its. caused u 
stir when it was first published. 

The autobiographical report Lhiscn ti- 
me nude Kcise, however, caused embar- 
rassment more than anything else. 

Draclt. a lawyer, has a preference for 
cold irony ami the perfidious language 
of the bureaucrats. 

I lie "black Sc hope till niter inn", as he 
was labelled by K.H.Kntmherg. demon- 
strates a humour marked by a delight in 
the ntisliirluncN ol others us well as in 
Itis ow n. 

Draclt. a Jewish migrant who only hv 
chance was spared extermination by the 
Nazis, regards the Marquis dc Sade as 
the "only true and perlect rcvolut Um- 
ars ” 


toil ay’s younger generation may be 
drawn to the old-fashioned ironist sire 
good, 

Druch was born in Vienna on 17 De- 
cember. 1902. (he son of a grammar- 
school teacher who became chairman of 
an Austrian bunk. 

He grew up on the family farm, the 
Urachliof, in Mddling neitr Vienna, 
where he still lives today. 

Encouraged by Anton Wildgatts in 
his youth Draclt published the poetry 
volume Kinder tier Iran me in 1919 and 
the piny A to rq nit tie Satie, today called 
Saninxxpici vntn < Hi n lichen Mnnfiiis, ill 
1929. 

Following liis law studies in Vienna 
and alter obtaining his doctorate of law 
Draeh set up a lawyer's office, which ex- 
isted until the Anschluss in 1 938. 

Draeh lied to die south of France and 
began his Unseruinicn/ufe /(me (Unsenti- 
mental Journey) between life and death, 
between humanity and inhumanity. 

In 1947 he relumed It* the lawyer's 
office in Mndlingcn. 

Most ot his works were written be- 
litre the Second World War. Inn wen- 
oltcn lost, had to he reconstructed and 
ended up lying ill some drawer. 

By chance Diacli was rediseoseied ,u 
the beginning of the 1 *m*IK and present- 
ed in the reading public hx cmiruucnu* 
publishers. 

In 1972 Diaclt was awarded the l 'til- 
lure Pri/c ol the city ol Vienna, .utd m 
1 97 S die ("u It me Prize ol die region • •! 
I.«»wer Austria. 

Alter this hi* books again gathered 
dust in the libraries. 

Wnilgting Sch mint i her 

ilbt-mcr N.icliru lucn. I ~ r k-ihK-i l ‘is*) 


Israeli's quotation-laden arguments 
in In Snellen dc Sad ? expose the strategy 
pursued in his novels and dramas ol us- 
ing evil as a masque 
and as folly. The 
Hiller parable Da< 

Spiel \i mi M voter 
Sicbentvt (1965) is 
a very good exam- 
ple. Drach’s evil 
eye and twisted 
sense of humour, 
however, was not 
palatable to con- 
temporary tastes. 

Once again he was 
forgotten. The 
award of the 
Buchner Prize 
gives the literary 
world another op- 
portunity to revise 
its judgement on 
Drach’s “jarring 
blind rage" and 
“verbal pedantry." 

The chances that 



Humorous outlook on misfortune 
BUchner ceremony. 


Draeh (left) at 

(Pfinlir.dpa) 


T here were years when one might have 
been tempted io cast doubts on the 
meaning of the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

The decisions of the Stockholm com- 
mittee seemed influenced to nit exnggcnu- 
ed degree by chance or by the principle of 
giving everyone a slice of the cake. 

On the other hand, a tendency to focus 
International attention on unknown jiterr 
ary traditions, such. as those in Africa.. be- 
came discernnble. 

In 1986, for example, the Nobel Prize 
for Literature was awarded to the Nigerian 
Wole Soyinka.. Apparently without consei 
qucnces. ■ . • 

i This year’s decision to give the prize. to 
the Egyptian Naguib Mahfouz looks very 
much like q cultural policy signal. . . 


Nobel Prize for 
Egyptian is 
policy signal 

Mahfouz ip not only nil Egyptian au- 
thor, but also ranks as the 'author of the 
Arab-world." ; 

The language he uses, ' a synthesis oF 
High Arqbip'dnd Arabic dialects, is under- 
stood by all Arabs. , : i, 

Softie claim that the role MahfouZ plays 
ia Arab literature ,js comparable \o lfi 6 t 
once played by Flaubert in French litera- 


lure. Literary experts compare his func- 
tion in Cairo to Boll's function in Co- 
lngnc. , 

Mahfoijz Introduced the novel to Arab 
literature, which , wns previously only 
familiar with the narrative. , 

Wherever his novels reflect the micro- 
Cp.sni pf old Cairo they become valid for 
the who le of Arabiq. . , 

Tlifi award of the Nqbcl Prize Tor Li- 
terature to Mahfquif is undoubtedly a tri- 
bute to the entire Arab cultural area. 

In view of ..the prevailing emotions in 
ihe Near East it cannot be assumed that 
il wy|| serve a? a ccmtribujipn to a modern 
pan-Arab j an cultural awareness. , ; 

, j.. Ursula dealer , 

■ ■. 1 (S 8 wh flicker ZcltupBr J 4 October (988) 
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GERMAIN! FORESTS 


Thoughts of pollution keep 
foresters’ party quiet 


T he Kiwi untie poets sung i he praises 
of the forests. Ami within the Ger- 
ni tin soul, there remains a place for 
them. Even level-headed realists can 
grow Mai rv-e veil as they talk about (he 
day-io-day benefits of having woodland. 

The forest affects water resources 
and the climate, it provides a wind- 
break. It ensures a supply of fresh 
ground -water and it halls Hoods. 

It prevents landslides .md erosion, fil- 
ters toxins out of the air and offers re- 
fuge to flora, fauna and people in need 
of test and recreation. 

These roles are so varied and invalu- 
able that we may at times forget that for- 
est acreage also supplies valuable com- 
modities and is the livelihood of lan- 
downers and their staff. 

They arc convinced that were it not 
for them and their work there would be 
little or no forest left to be sentimental 
about, let alone to shower its blessings 
on us. 

Forestry experts know the forest can 
only perform its many roles properly in 
the long term if it remains stable and 
healthy ami is cared for and not con- 
stantly over! axed. 

Their knowledge is based on bitter 
experience from the late I81I1 century 
when human activity threatened: for a 
long time, more had been demanded of 
the forest than it could give: the demand 
for wood as a building material and a fu- 
el had constantly increased. 

Charcoal-burning and glass-blowing, 
milling, iron and steel, dike- and ship- 
building. forest pasturage, diversifica- 
tion and loo much wild life all played a 
part in massively reducing acreage. 

About 200 years ago wood supplies 
became so short that people began to 
realise that the destruction had to stop. 
The art of forestry developed. Young 
trees were planted to replace felled 
trees . 

Its aim was to ensure that healthy, 
stablt! and ample forests were available 
for future generations. 

This aim was achieved — and the pro- 
fession of forestry has become recog- 
nised throughout the world. 

Now the forest is threatened again. 
For years it has shown signs of ill- 
hcalth. The symptoms are new. The 
signs are clearest in mountain forests in 
the Miitclgcbirge and the Alps. 

Experts have long suspected atmos- 
pheric pollution of being the chief cul- 
prit, and findings regularly confirm the 
fact even though they may fail to explain 
the process in exhaustive detail. 

Few deny now that the evidence is 
siillicicnt to warrant action. ‘The initial 
moves have been made. Sulphur dioxide 
pollution bus been reduced us static 
emission regulations have begun to 
work. 

Nitric oxides, which arc also short- 
listed as suspected culprits, arc in con- 
trast on the increase. They are mainlyc- 
niittcd by vehicle exhausts. 

More effective measures to eorhbat 
atmospheric pollution have been a long- 
standing demand nT the German Forest- 
ry Association, founded 150 years ago. 
Its scsijuiccnicnniul was recently cele- 
brated in Munich, biit the jubilation was 
muled. 

The forestry experts ami landowners, 
whether specialising in theory or prac- 
tice, were loo worried to celebrate the 
occasion on a grand scale. 


As atmospheric pollution takes its 
toll, forest landowners arc hard hit by 
low timber prices combined with steadi- 
ly increasing costs. 

All Male-owned forests arc now in the 
red. while privately-owned forests, 
which make up nearly half the total ac- 
reage. can at best hardy make ends 
meet. 

No-one can make a living from losses 
in die long rcmi. and dial is as true of 
the private forestry sector as it is of unv 
other. 

Tlw self-evident principle of tolling 
no more timber than enn grow to re- 
place it is otherwise likely to he cast to 
the winds. 

1 .undowncrsi will he templed to fell 
more timber. Reserves of standing tim- 
ber will decline. Owners will be living 
on borrowed lime. 

'They will often not have enough cash 
in hand to tend and protect the forest, 
with the result that the risks of pest 
trouble and storm or avalanche damage 
will increase. 

I inaucinl difficulties will tend to 
heighten the biological risk posed by 
toxins that require particularly costly 
and lime-con sriming attention. 

Woodland that is left to its own dc- 
\ ices in eireu instances such as these will 
sooner or later fail to function sytistae- 
torily as a natural counterbalance and 
cover. 

The experts even fear it may then no 
longer even measure up to the aesthetic 
expect. i lions .»l people in need ol rest 
and recreation. 

Forestry officials and owners have 
thus appealed to the general public, who 
have come to expect the forest to per- 
form an increasingly demanding welfare 
role. 

It is, they point out, a service that has 
so far been provided os a matter of 
course, tacitly and free of charge. In re- 
turn, forestry demands a reduction in 
atmospheric pollution. 

The industry is also considering an 
appeal for financial assistance, at least 
where economic activity is hindered or 
damage is demonstrubly caused. 



Old Dobbin still on duty. The day of the draughthorse la far from finished. 
Here a forest worker uses one to do clearing work. Horses cause less da- 
mage In forests then tractors. (i*h«Mn: upui 


There are neither market regulations 
nor subsidies for forest products, which 
suits all concerned .splendidly, especial- 
ly Ministry officials. 

Yet envious glances are still occa- 
sionally cast in the direction of conven- 
tional agriculture. The private forestry 
sector naturally lakes a dim view of the 
countless Federal ami l.mut government 
subsidies paid to farmers. 

Farmers are even paid roughly 
HMI.iHin per hectare to leave land fal- 
low. whereas die government has not 
seen fit to as much ns compensate forest 
landow ners lor damage done. 

Yet on 10 December 1 9X7 the Feder- 
al Supreme Court ruled that the “new 
category" of forest damage not only de- 
served compensation but was badly in 
need of it. 

Sh ktcii .itieiiiioii vs .is | muI !•- nmin 


Agriculture Minister Ignuz Kicchle 
when he addressed the anniversary 
meeting in Munich. 

He promised to champion the cause 
of compensation arrangements hut 
made no bones about the legal and prac- 
tical difficulties that would arise. 

Constitutional lawyers were not en- 
tirely agreed on whether the Federal 
government was fully entitled to legis- 
late on the subject, failing which Basic 
Law, the 1 949 Bonn constitution, might 
need amending. 

Many experts take a dim view of com- 
prehensive subsidies irrespective of the 


O n the mend but not yet out of the 
woods is the verdict of this year’s 
Bavarian white paper on the state of the 
forest. 

Agriculture Minister Simon Niissel 
reported signs of recovery among conif- 
ers and stabilisation among deciduous 
trees. Forty-three per cent of Bavaria's 
forest acreage has been given a clean 
lull of health, which is mi improvement 
of five per cent oil last year. Yet 18 per 
cent is still classified us visibly damaged. 

Herr Niissel said the acreage of da- 
maged conifers had declined and that 
there hud been a striking improvement 
among beech trees. hu( not among oaks'. 

"The overall situation is not good but 
there are grounds for cautious optim- 
ism." he said. 

Areas worst affected are the Alps 
(front the Allgiiu to Hcrclitcsguden), the 
BuviTischcr Wold, the Frunkcnwnld, the 
Fiehtclgehirgc, the Spcssatl, the Oden- 
wald. the Uhdn and the Wurzburg region. 

The Minister called on the public to 
show more responsibility: rather than 
spending more and more money on hol- 
idays r people ought to invest in a cata- 
lytic converter for their cars. 


Improving, but 


not yet out 
of the woods 


Huntsmen could also contribute toward 
the upkeep of the forest by keeping 
wildlife down to a reasonable level. 

The fir tred continues lo he the hard- 
est-hit, with 59 per cent of its acreage 
reported damaged, followed *- among 
the conifers — by spruce and pine frees, 
with 17 and 14 per cent respectively. 

The hardest-hit deciduous tree is the 
oak, 38 per ccni, followed by the beech 
(ret*. 25 percent. 1 • 

Regional differences urc striking. 
Central Franconia is said this year to 
have 53 per cent of healthy forest ac- 
reage. as against a mere 36 per cent in 
neighbouring Lower Franconia. ■ 1 •’ 

Upper Franconia. 40 per cent, and 
Upper Bavaria, 39 per cent, dre also al- 
armingly hard-hit. frldolfn Eiigeifried : 

(Ntiinbcrgcr Nachrichten, 1 4 October' 1988) 


recipient's input. Forestry must remain 
an economic proposition nnd must not, 
on any account, atrophy to mere admin- 
istration drip- fed by government sub- 
sidies, says Richurd Plochnuinn. profes- 
sor of forestry at Munich University. 

Not even a country as well-to-do as 
the Federal Republic of Germany can 
afford in the long term to maintain <is a 
kind of nature reserve woodland and 
forests covering nearly one third of its 
surface area. 

Forestry experts have accordingly set 
themselves the task of doing all they can 
to ensure that the industry becomes 
profitable again, and in Munich they 
lent each other every encouragement. 

They considered possibilities of ra- 
tionalisation, of using modern machin- 
ery and of reducing administrative out- 
lay (which even* in the private sector al- 
ready accounts for between 30 and 40 
per cent of costs). 

They compared notes about the 
shape of things to come and, ns usual, 
were obliged to think further ahead than 
other industries. 

Where others peer apprehensively at 
the 21st century, foresters ore already 
thinking in terms of the 22nd. Timber to 
be felled in the year 2100 must be plant- 
ed today. 

That makes forecasts all the more un- 
certain. Yet Horst Schulz, head of the 
Munich forest research institute, is pre- 
pared nonetheless to gaze into the crys- 
tal ball. 

What he foresees sounds^aW'dpriniis- 
lic note. Wood will continue to be an 
important raw material, being renew- 
able and growing in ideal environmental 
conditions. 

The demand for timber will probably 
increase, and increase substantially, as 
living standards improve in the develop- 
ing countries;^; • : * 1 

need nor be disheit'rt* 
cncd by the present decline in demand. 

On the contrary, it must step up timber 
production. 

Herr Scholz docs not favour planting 
fast-growing trees, however. They grow 
faster nnd better further south, he Says. 

By the same token, the German for- 
estry industry is unlikely’ to be able to 
compete with conifers front Scandinnvin: 
arid northern latitudes'. ■ | 

Given the German climate the 'besf 
bet, he, says, is to concentrate on highf 
grade limber of various kihds: • ?. . , 

Stable, healthy forests of trees suited. . j 
to the climate are the best bet in ecoiP i] 
omic terms too. The prospect 'is ;tht$ 
hopefully, that of a better future. 

1 ’* i hA y I. 




Caroline Mti firings ).* 


fiir Deutschland, 18 October i9J 
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MEDICINE 


High levels of environmental 
poisons in new-born babies 


_ _ Mannlieimcr 

MorceI 


T he fatty tissue of new-born babies 
contains concentrations of chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon thnt are as high as 
those of older children, n survey has 
found, 

Munfrcd Teufel, of Mannheim Uni- 
versity children's clinic, says the impli- 
cation is that toxins are transmitted by 
the mother during pregnancy. 

This is one of the more alarming find- 
ings of a survey of 262 hoys and girls of 
all ages backed hy Federal government 
research grants. 

Detailed chemical analysis of (issue 
^samples showed babies' ntul children's 
fatty tissue lo contain alarmingly high 
traces of pesticides and softeners. 

They all come in the extensive cate- 
gory of chlorinated hydrocarbons pul lo 
such widespread industrial use as sof- 
tening agents and found in solvents and 
pesticides. 

As they dissolve only in fat, and not 
in water, they enrich both animal and 
human f»u. They urc suspected of weak- 
ening the body's immune system and of 
causing malignant tumours. 

The Mannheim research team, led hy 
Professor Karl- Heinz Niesscn. head ot 
the children's clinic, first aimed to 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 




Opjja Saiife 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new' reference 
works. They include details or air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms; 


Basic facts nnd figures for every country in the world form a preface to (he 
tables. The emphasis is on (he country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
• commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

NophaadSouth America. 172 ’pp., DM 24.80; . ; i 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80;* .'-"'. W'' . \ , . ‘J 

, . • Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; ( C • - ■ '•"0 " 'iS'i-JSM 

Ewope/U§SR, 240 pp., ^ 24^’ . /■ ;,.l J 

■ ■ ,:T ; 

■ .. .Look it up J 

F A. Brockhaus, Postfach 

•i- r ■ ■ •, y ... „.j.v ■ ■ .. . I : II '.- . . ii •*(■; T'.- .51 


sound out the situation in general terms. 
Their initial concern wus to find out 
how polluted German children were hy 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, including re- 
gional differences in contamination le- 
vels, if any. 

The research team was also keen 'lo 
find out whether children with heredi- 
tary defects or tumours, malignant or 
benign, had abovc-nvcrage toxin counts. 

The Mnnnhcim project was carried 
out in collaboration with children's 
surgery units at hospitals in Bremen, 
Frankfurt and Munich. Between them 
they supplied fatty tissue samples from 
198510 1988. 

Samples were taken from various 
categories. They included 183 healthy 
boys und girls, 33 children with physical 
defects or benign tumours and 46 young 
patients with malignant tumours. 

A further special group consisted of 
17 new-born babies from whom IDO 
milligrams of body fat was taken before 
their first feed. 

All samples were found to contain 
particularly high counts of polychlori- 
nated biphenyl, or I’CH. which is mainly 
used in manulucluring plastics, paints, 
lubricants and traitslorniers. 

The average PCB count was 1.6 milli- 
grams per kilogram of laity tissue, a le- 
n el the project scientists fed is alarming. 

"The situation is particularly upsett- 
ing." they wrote, "when one hears in 
mind that the fatly tissue ol Gcrmun 



Starting life stuffed with pesticides. 


(I’htUn: I’ciK ■l , n\s> 


children contains higher l’CB levels 
than that of adults in u number of adv- 
anced industrial countries such as Jti- 
pun. Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and Canada." 

Residual DDT entile second on the 
list of toxic substances registered — 
even though it has been banned (or its 
use strictly limited! since the 1 970s 
throughout the European Community. 

This finding testifies lo the problems 
caused by a chain or cycle that is hard to 
interrupt. 

Traces of 1)13 f continue in find ihciT 
way inti) the body fat of man und ani- 
mals via residual toxins in the soil, via 
industrial waste and via food and (odder 
imports from countries that are less par- 
ticular about using the toxic pesticide. 

I — Lofisu ultra -would Jo well to r ou It sc 
that the fatter the animal produce they 
eat, the greater the risk that it may con- 
tain residual toxins. 

The Mannheim findings arrive at a 
political conclusion. Legislation, the 
project scientists say. may not be of no 
use whatever, but it often tend to take 
longer than expected to work. 

The DDT concentration registered, 
averaging 0.6 milligram per kilogram of 
fatly tissue, is alarmingly high yet defi- 
nitely on the decline. 

That cannot be said of softening 
agents. In comparison with findings ar- 
rived at five years ago, the Mannheim 
research scientists found PCB traces to 
have markedly increased. 

‘ As for higher chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon counts in the fatly tissue of children 
with hereditary defects or tumours, pro- 
ject scientists failed to come up with sta- 
tistically significant distinctions be- 
tween these categories and a compar- 
able group of healthy children. 

The figures also failed lo reveal slgni- 

th^ii in Mannheim, or vice-versa. .... 

Dt Teufel, who supervised laboratory 
analysis, says it is still too early to Juriip 

to conclusions! A single survey of i|}is 

• • ” 

• Continua^opi pagalO ; 

:i ' /midaUot^ ; .i|yvfc^|rgenV Qhjnu, says: 
' u^eyV§Tal!floUotfriuch work to. do," 
*>aiid ‘mf aM: “We 
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xi/e was mil sufficiently representative 
to rule out ;» higher health hazard. 

Besides, chlorinated hydrocarbons in 
body tissue might only be carcinogenic, 
or trigger tumours, in combi nation with 
a hereditary disposition or with other 
carcinogenic substances. 

Project scientists were umu/cd to find 
that the fatty tissue of new-born babies 
testified to a high level ol environ menial 
pollution. 

Yet this I hiding did not come entirely 
unexpectedly. Experiments with luhoui- 
Corj animals had already shown dun 
toxins can be transmitted ln»ni rumhci 
to Indus via the placenta 

This pollution level was tumid in dec- 
line Mih.Mniutally in n baby's lir>t m\ 
months, presumably a stage ai which 
body fat increases out ol proportion lo 
pesticide intake. 

Project scientists feel another expla- 
nation may be valid. Most babies trnin 
whom tissue samples were taken were 
fed on specially niunuhic lured baby 
food, which has n low pollution level. 

After the age of 12 monihs the toxin 
count was found to increase once more. 

Given these and other recent find- 
ings. many mothers must wonder how 
long and how intensively they ought to 
breasi-feed their babies. 

A 1982/83 survey by the .same team 
of research scientists found breast-fed 
babies to have a much higher toxin 
count in their fatly tissue than bottle-fed 
babies. 

Asked what his view is, Dr Teufel ref- 
ers to the recommendation mads by the 
Scientific Research Association (DFG). 

Breast-feeding babies . for the first 
four months presents no problems, the 
DFG says. Mothers who would like to 
breast-feed their habiep for longer 
should hove their milk tested. 

In Baden- Wurttomhcrg mothers arc 
antitleti tp a-free laboratory analysis of 
the first milk sample they send to the 
Land chemical research laboratories In 
Stultgar l . Wit lira ud K inch • Mayer * 

;■ (Munnhctmcr Morgon, 't 4 October IVKH) 

-~ r . 

Wqizskqkcr who put attend lo the last 
dispute about the prog rant me of the Go- 
?thp institutes,. .. 

. ’“A .cultural institute which limits. Us 
activities vv teaching a language would 
falj just jts start of fulfilling i)s task as 
eiL-iimUyte. which offer* no. language 
Courts : at #H>P Ihe Federal President 
aaidi.. ^ ,r • . 

: ^ThelaBev.hpwever.ijiopparenlty be? 
'pQmlpgjibe piite to ft grpwing extent. ; . 

:■ U 0°™, 8 Qeiofwr 19X8) 
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How a speech by Pastor Niemoller 
spawned a campaign against want 


Ail organisation called Kinder noth life in one of niuny groups In 
Germany which brings some form of uid fo developing coun- 
tries. Lavt year. It spent about 65 million marks on projects in 
inuny countries In Alricu and Asin. The money came from priv- 
ate donations. 'I litre 2ms been criticism Mint projects such ns 
helping mothers of infants, running literacy classes, supporting 


orphanages, subsidising apprentices and bringing catastrophe 
relief are ultimately doomed to failure because basic living con- 
ditions are not changed. The organisation disputes this. It says- 
its experience has been tile opposite. This urliclc, which ap- 
peared in the daily Frankfurter AUge/neiiie, looks at Klndernot- 
hl(fe, which is r tin hy a committee of the Protestant Church. 


K itulernnthilfc (Help for Children in 
Need) is unc of the major charities 
which grew from suiull beginnings in the 
western part ol Germany alter the war. 

Through it, work i.s financed in 31 
countries of Asin. Africa ami l.atin Am- 
erica. I -u mis conic almost entirely from 
donations. 

Children arc helped regard less ol 
their religion, nice, cast or sex; at the 
moment I (15 .01 til are benefiting. 

There are about 120.000 donors who 
generally each give 50 marks a month, 
often over many years. Honors arc not 
only individuals. Sometimes entire 
school classes pitch in us well. Ill this 
way. more than A 5 million murks lust 
year was received. 

I lie number of children in need 
grows from year to year but Kinder not- 
hi lie is nnabie to match this increase be- 
cause donations are not keeping pace — 
at 5 per cent a year, the growth is not 
enough. 

The organisation does not have its 
own projects. Instead, it conirilHiics to 
the cli lire lies with whom it has worked 
hand in luuul for many years. The 
churches advise Kindcrnothilfe where 
the money can best be used 

file group began as a result of a ser- 
mon hy Pastor Marlin Niemoller at a 
Prole smut Church conference in 195ft 
in Frankfurt. This moved six Evangeli- 
cal members from Duisburg to act. They 
established contact with a missionary in 
India who requested support for five 
children. 

An interesting point: in 1710, Ger- 
man help for India began in □ similar 
way. In that year, the first German mis- 
sionary to go to that country, Bartholu- 
maus Ziegenbalg. turned to August 
Hermann Francke, u philanthropist 
from Halle (near Leipzig in the present 
dny East Germany) for support. 

In 1956. the Christians of Duishurg 
convened M Action Hunger" after the 
conference. They instituted a system of 
pcrsonnl links: they wanted to know 
who the children were who were being 
helped because they wanted tci offer not 
only male rial assistance such as hoard, 
food and education, but also prayer. 

This idea ot personal links has re- 
mained even as the movement lias 
grown ami changed its iiiime to Kindei- 
nnthi/Je. Translators working without 
pay translate letters between sponsor 
and child from English into tie mi an 
ami vice. versa; oi into or nui of the re- 
spective Indian language. 

Methods ot sponsorship vaty front 
coimtiy to Country and even from one 
area to another. There are many forms. 

| here are classes where mothers can 
learn to feed their babies properly: 
ehih Iren nre sent n» kindergarten; 
others tire sent to hoard with families; 
classes for reading and writing nre sup- 
ported; children are helped to take on 
apprenticeships and start off in various 
careers: the handicapped are helped; 
orphanages supported; and emergency 
aid is supplied to victims of civil war. 
natural catastrophe unit her disaster. 


The various ways or handing out aid 
have been developed over the years be- 
tween Nothilfc and its partners over- 
seas. 

Correspondence is maintained with 
church people who go to Africa. Asia 
and Latin America: die organisation al- 
so luts advisers who know local prob- 
lems. 

Because often a major reason behind 
mi emergency is general living condi- 
tions, almost all programmes have a 
subsidiary project attached: to improve 
those living conditions. 

I he organisation rejects the argu- 
ment that these individual aid projects 
do not in the end achieve anything lie- 
cause they don't altei the basic condi- 
tions of living. 

S upport for developing countries 
own efforts and promoting urufei- 
siiinding between industrialised 
nations and those ot the I Itird World 
nre the main aims of the (icun.iu loun- 
dation for international deselopnieni 
I IM l:|. 

The foundation, which is fi minced 
by the Bonn Ministry for Fmnnuilr 
Coupe rni ioii. has a department in the 
luwii of Ucucl. near Bonn. 

More than 511 employees are here in- 
volved in the work or the centre, in 
documentation, scientific promtion 
and education. 

An imponuni function is training 
specialists from developing nations. 

Training is cither done here, or a 
German specialist is sent out to do it 
on the spot. Much of the work con- 
cerns south-east Africa. 

The DSE has been in existence for 
2N years. 

In that time, the files have been filled 
with the names of specialists ready to 
help in any given situation — from 
farming in extremely dry areas to bee- 
keeping. 

The head of the centre. Dr Dieter 
Danckworit. says that most of the time, 
the contact comes on the initiative of 


It says the role of the church first and 
foremost relates to human and run poli- 
tical structures. The churches cannot 
simply leave the suffering alone and la- 
ter console themselves that everything i.s 
all right and that a new world has been 
created in which children no longer sui- 
ter. 

Experience had shown that, in fuel, in 
tile long term, every support project 
dues help general living conditions. 
Through such projects, it is possible to 
establish improved preconditions for 
t lie improvement of justice and free- 
dom. The Evangelical Church also 
found that, it said in a report in 1973. 

Nothilfc supports uid centres. In 
South Aliica. lor example, children 
tend to stav lor two or three months in 


homes, which makes it difficult for the 
long-term relationship between child 
and sponsor to develop. 

In such crises, the sponsor has his or 
her connection directed to aid centres 
rather than the children themselves. 

. A third form of aid is “project part- 
nership" under which a group of people 
in Germany support a group in u deve- 
loping country. 

An example: a church group in Wct- 
zlar donates 100.000 mnrks every year 
to a vocational training centre in the 
Philippines. The parish, in addition, has 
taken up 150 individual sponsorship ar- 
rangements. 

Another arrangement is individual 
donations where the donor enn seek out 
his or her own project. 

Every donor is told that 1 2.5 percent 
of the cash will be retained in Germany 
for use mainly to mount seminars ami 
provide information. 

NothiH'e runs about 200 seminars a year 
anil advisers go to as many as 600 others. 

Donors luuurally develop an interest 
in how the child they nre supporting is 
faring. Everything they want to know 
they learn through the business centre in 
Buchliolz, part of Duisburg, where tub 
workers Under director (soiling keep ev- 
eryone in contact: donors in Germany, 
workers in the field, the children them- 
selves, the churches and the projects. 

(i r imk fin k’T MliMiiL-inc /.oluny 
rill I kiiiHlil.mil. I I (killin'! 1'ISS, 


All you need to know about 
town planning in Kathmandu 




the Third World government. At any 
one lime, the centre runs about 40 pro- 
grammes with about 1,100 workers. 
One project is training people so that 
they can return home and train high- 
school teachers in up-to-date teaching 
methods. 

Dr Danckworit explained that be- 
cause the centre was a mixture of state 
and private enterprise, it could carry 
on its work even in a situation where, 
say. Bonn nnd a recipient country 
severed diplomatic relations. 

Changes of government in Third 
World countries, whether hy coup or 
not. cause no great headaches. 

After all. he explains, (he head ve- 
terinary surgeon would hardly be 
changed in a hurry. Specialists tended 



Name a aountry . . . archivists at the Beuel centra. 


to survive changes of government. 
Greater problems are caused hy the 
debt crises “f the Tliiid Wi.iild nations. 

. says Danckworit. 

: . This meant sometimes that some 

countries were not in u position to 
imcnt. At any maintain institutions where courses 

T"' " crehcW - 

’ .^ or '.15*' There were other practical problems 
nd tra'n hi h- caused: deteriorating roads meant that 

, , r . ,n course participants often came late or 

.-date teaching notala f K 

lined that be- The cen,re a,s0 specialises in pro- 
■ „r viding information inside Germany, 

nxlurc ol slate r i l , r. *„ 

it could carry Tc ? chcrs and sch ° o1 P U P 1,S oflcn 
tuatton where, „ . . , . _ , 

pient couniry S ° me " mes (hey have been referred 
ions on by one 1 le B(,nn government 

tent tn I bird _ , ff. 

cr hy coup or Evcry ycar ’ ,he * 

aches. P about 18,000 questions. Last year it 

1 (he ’ j lcac j vc _ sent off about a million pages of corre- 
ld hardlv b • spondence. 

eh, lists .ended Currc "‘. Ihemcs * ri, . h * re ! ,cs ' !"!"i 
cst arc Nicaragua and environmental 

protection in the Third World. There is 

information on call from more that* 

..JjjQ countries. There is a rcndi|)j 

The more difficult questions tend lA 
3 - come from, government departments. 

• Often, civil servants npproucli the cen- 
tre to get hold nt short notice of ih? 
napics of people competent in n pnrtir 
.cular field to talk to visitors from thi 
Third World about spccinl problems; 
One of the more unusual issues to suri 
face was town planning in KnthmanduJ 
'All material at the centre is availably 
to the public. Despite the extensive nifl 
ture of the 'cent re, it is the smallest dtf 
partmenioftheDSE. 

The other departments are in Bjd 
Honnef (a training centre), Mannheim* 

. Berlin and Feldafing; The last thr© 

’ dpal With economic and social-dew 
iopment issues. oiaqdia Mahndi 
(Photo: Jurgen Els) (General- Anzyigur, Bonn, 7 October t$8wr 
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All the fun of the fair — at 
an ever-increasing cost 



(fhiiUeninseri 

T he carnival showman has been 
around since the days of the cru- 
sades. The original breed were wounded 
mercenaries who could no longer be 

A^i|Linin li.iiil... 

1 1 icy became quickly a part of the 
summer: hawking their wares and runn- 
ing their side-shows. Later came the 
shooting galleries nnd merry-go- rounds 
and dodgems. 

Today, rising costs mukc touring with 
the fairs a precarious way to earn a liv- 
ing. Equipment costs are huge and 
transport is not cheap, either. 

In the days of the crusades, the show 
people travelled throughout the land in 
covered wagons, stopping off at taverns 
along the way to tell anyone willing to 
listen (and to pay) about battles against 
wild Saracens and other adventures. 

In the Middle Ages, emperors gave 
them (he right to run markets. Then (hey 
managed tn penetrate the phalanx of 
trade guilds and brotherhoods, which 
gave them broader legitimacy and open- 
ed up more trading opportunities. 

The entire nature of the showman 
and his milieu became more diverse: nil 
sorts of odd characters attached them- 
selves to the touring team. There were 
° d|K - 

Markct dny frequently turned into a car- 
nival. 

As the secular and spiritual authorit- 
ies were often one nnd same in the Mid- 
dle Ages markets were held on religious 
holidays. 

This led to whal is known today in 
Germany ns the Kirchwelh ot, more , 
commonly. Klrmes. > . j : 

These fun fairs (American readers 
will recognise the word "kermis") were ■ 
then held once of rtl certain times of the 
year. • ■! • 

As early a$ 1466 under the patronage 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg Magnus 1) 
a wayfarers’ brotherhood woafqy tided. • 

1 U -was under the supervision ’ of the 
church hut not obliged : to tal|e!monasiic - 

VOWS.-V ! ! . : : i-' •" 


Every ycar at Whitsun the brother- 
hood gathered in Rostock — a famous 
annual event known today as the Ros- 
tock Whitsuntide Market. The brother- 
hood was dissolved during the Thirty 
Years' War. 

Renewed official alliances between 
the church nnd the showman were not 
established until after the Second World 
War. 

The Catholic circus and showmens’ 
spiritual welfare association was set up 
in 1954 and its I’micstnnl counterpart 
organisation in 1967. 

Under Ottn the Rich (1 156-1 1 89), 
Leipzig, which then had a population of 
about 6,000, became a Messestadt. a 
town which holds regular trade fairs. 
Two such fairs were held in Leipzig, and 
a third was added in 1458 (the tradi- 
tional New Year’ Fair). 

All kinds of travelling performers 
came along with the merchants to the 
fairground markets. 

Tightrope walkers, peep-show box 
owners and. albeit in their earliest lorm. 
mcrry-go-i omuls. 

The profession of the travelling 
showmen look a decisive turn in the 
1 9th eenraiy. 

An official definition of the German 
word for showman [Sihuiiwllcr) first 
appeared in the Popular Dictionary ol 
the German Language published in 
ls22 by Tit. Ileinsius. 

The dictionary describes a showman 
a s q -perso n \\lv» put-* >*imethinj on 
"show or 1 prcs'crilf’soWiSTHIhg’ tvfifcK is 
amusing or entertaining." 

In 1822 Wilhelm Neumann first issu- 
ed a magazine called lh>r Komei in 
Pirmascns. n magazine which up to this 
very day deals with the interests of the 
showman profession. 

One showman gave a particularly viv- 
id description of the fun-fair customs in 
one edition of the magazine published 
in 1886: 

“1 wasn’t born in n carousel carriage, 
but I can still remember that my mother 
put me to bed in one when 1 had fallen 
asleep In her arms and was a nuisance in 
her while she was collecting money. 

“That was my most favourite cradle, 
and must have been a good place to 
sleep amidst all the music and hurly- 
burly of the fair. 

“The carousel had four such carriages 
as well as 16 wooden horses. All this 
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was attached to iron poles and the 
horses and carriage were each linked 
with each other hy chains; there was no 
floor, 

“The merry-go-round was turned hy 
school hoys, who were given a free ride 
in return. Just like the horses later on 
they had (n keep on running round in 
circles with the carousel. 

“The calks and supports were deco- 
rated with red drapes. “Ail oigan stood 
<m a box, and behind this there was 
usually a colfecpoi. 

“The merry-go-n hi ml also had lights. 
Not just eight lanterns with oil-lamps, 
since there was no petroleum at that 
time. Ihii four mirror lamps — someth- 
ing nui everyone could afford." 

The merry-go-round described here 
must have been a pretty elegant uffuii. 
since die earliest nuinihhnuis wete tusi 
turnstiles mode ot woodcniienms.- 

The “passengers" had to keep ihese 
constructions moving per pedes. 

Merry-go-rounds for the “common 
people" were modelled on the exercise 
and playing gadgets developed for the 
aristocracy. 

These constructions were obviously 
much more elegant nnd, above nil. inure 
manoeuvrable. 

Aristocrats were already silling on 
models of horses in the 18th century, 
trying to pick up rings with lances as the 
horse rotated faster and faster. 

The forerunners of the big or Ferris 
wheel were the Russian and Oriental 
swings. 

The merry-go-round’s turnstiles were 
simply brought into a vertical position. 
It look some time, however, before any 
great height was reached. 

In 1920 the “Advanced Electro Rus- 
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sian Gnudnlu" wheel still only had a di- 
ameter of 7.5 metres and ;i height of 
i 1.5 metres. 

New technological developments 
soon moved into this branch loo. In fact, 
the showmen were always a huirs- 
b read ih ahead of transport technology. 

Even before the locomotive was in- 
vented they transported the wagons in 
which they lived and in which tlieir ma- 
terial was stored with the help of locom- 
obiles. and the first electric it y-powe red 
submarine merry-go-round was con- 
structed in 1904. 

The gigantic mechanical const ruc- 
tions at the fairgrounds made the big 
fun lairs uneven greater attraction 

The Munich OklohcrlcM has been 
held since 1810. and the ti mn\tonei 
11'ci.u'Ji since 1818. 

Hamburg's big fun fair, ciunmonfv 
-known u> die Hmu ( which literally 
means cathedral) dales back even fur- 
ther. 

The fair is called Horn because its lo- 
cation is the site of a former cathedral, 
the Marivndom (Cathedral of the Virgin 
Mary). 

Much to the annoyance of the church 
authorities, a market used to be held in 
the calherdrnl's chapels and side aisles 
every Christmas. The cathedral was first 
mentioned in a document dated 1329. 

The activities of the market trades- 
men were officially permitted by Arch- 
bishop Uurchard of Bremen in 1 337. 

Following a decision by the city coun- 
cil the cathedral was pulled down be- 
tween 1804 and 1806. but (he name 
Dam remained. 

The safety regulations for fairground 
equipment also has a long history. 

Special stability requirements were 
laid down for the “flying constructions’* 
in Bavaria in March 1918. 

Today there are strict safety provi- 
sions for all fairground equipment. This 
makes the fun of the fair an expensive 

The five thousand family concerns 
which organise the fairground business 
invest DM50m n year, 

A “'sample" children's merry-gn- 
roimd o (ready costs about DM 5(10,000: 

High investment costs of this kind to- 
ge< I ter wilh. ground rent opd electricity, 
, r trnn,spojt; qnd ( personnel costs have 
: pdslfpd some showmen to fhe : brink of 
\ financial ruin/. /I ' .f.-*.' • 

V' fr iue oftcn expcct- 

f ’ cd $ rfda( Ihe. b i 11 , Mpny jftfoplc- tit Ink 





